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‘Pure Knowledge 


. IN THIS AGE OF TECHNOLOGY, unceasing scientific 
research is the nation’s best guarantee of a pros- 
perous future. To compete on the markets of a 
rapidly changing world, Industry must make full 
use of Science, both to improve its established 
products and to develop new ones. It is not 
enough, however, to concentrate on immediate 
practical problems. There must also be a con- 
tinual advance in man’s knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of nature. Aware of the 
importance of research to an efficient concern, 
I.C.I. spends £7,500,000 a year on research and 
development. Part of this substantial sum goes 
to pay for fundamental research in the laboratories 
of I.C.I.’s manufacturing Divisions, and the 
company has also established laboratories at 
Welwyn in Hertfordshire where its scientists can 
carry on the long-term investigation of funda- 
mental problems without any regard to immediate 
commercial considerations. The results of such 


research are published and thus made available 
to the entire nation. 

In the advancement of pure Science, however, 
the spearhead is—and must remain — the 
Universities. For that reason I.C.I. gives them 
support, both material and financial. There are 
92 I.C.I. research fellowships — worth more 
than £73,000 a year — at 11 British Universities. 
These are open to graduates of any race, religion 
or nationality, and are awarded by the 
Universities entirely at their own discretion. 
I.C.I. also provides funds, amounting to 
about £100,000 a year, to help Universities 
in various other ways, including the pro- 
vision of chemicals and apparatus for research 
purposes. Such contributions bring benefit 
not only to I.C.I. but to the whole com- 
munity, and help Britain to maintain that 
leadership in Science which alone can secure 
her competitive efficiency. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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Foreword 


ORE THAN TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
Nez ago, Joseph Addison (whose 

personal and literary character has 
recently come in for a good deal of rather 
rough handling by twentieth-century book- 
reviewers) published his Dialogues upon the 
Usefulness of Ancient Medals, a work that 
anticipated some of the conclusions of 
modern historical scholarship. Coins, 
Addison pointed out, “ give a very great 
light to history, in confirming such passages 
as are true in ancient authors, in settling 
such as are told after different manners, and 
in recording such as are omitted.” Coinage, 
he also remarked, preserved representations 
of monuments and public buildings that 
had long since crumbled to dust ; and it was 
this detail that fired the imagination of Pope, 
who made the immortality conferred by 
coins and medals the subject of one of his 
shortest but most elegant Moral Essays. 
_ The importance of numismatics as an 
aid to historical research is becoming, 
indeed, every year more and more generally 
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recognized. 1954 sees the half-centenary of 


. a Royal Charter granted “ for the study and 


elucidation of Numismatic Science” ; and 
Professor Michael Grant (author of an essay 
on Attila, published in our present issue) 
has celebrated the occasion with a leading 
article in The Times, discussing the con- 
tribution already made by numismatists to 
history. Not only do coins provide valuable 
evidence of a country’s economic progress 
—evidence, very often, that is not to be dis- 
covered elsewhere—but they record political 
events of which otherwise no trace remains. 
Unknown rulers, commemorated by the 
coins they struck, suddenly appear upon the 
darkening stage of the later Roman Empire: 
our own Dark Ages have received “ startling 
illumination ” from the coin-hoards found 
at Crondall in Hampshire and Sutton Hoo 
in Suffolk. A small disc of gold, silver or 
copper—itself not infrequently a minor 
masterpiece of plastic art—may tell a tale 
for which we should look in vain among the 
accumulated volumes of the world’s libraries. 
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PROVED EFFECTS OF 
SHELL’S NEW ADDITIVE ON YOUR ENGINE 


Any glowing spot of 
deposit will fire the mixture 
in the cylinder well before 
the piston reaches the 

top of its stroke, as the 
left-hand diagram shows. . 
This is pre-ignition. 

By fireproofing the 
deposits, I-C-A makes 
pre-ignition impossible : 
the cylinder fires 
correctly, as shown on the 
right, and you notice 
definitely smoother running. 
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The Art of Kingship: 


LOUIS XIV: A RECONSIDERATION 


! Marble Relief of 
LOUIS XIV (1638-1715) 
by Pierre Puget 


By ALFRED COBBAN 


N JUNE 7TH, 1654, LOUIS XIV was 
()cownes in the traditional manner at 

the cathedral of Reims. The memoirs 
of the time are almost silent on the ceremony. 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, who had been 
deeply involved in the Fronde, mentions that 
she might have gone to see it, in disguise, if she 
had been sufficiently interested. The only 
remarkable thing about the coronation, she 
adds, was that practically none of the person- 
ages who ought by custom to have been there, 
from the Archbishop of Reims downwards, 
was in fact present. It was indeed one of the 
least significant events in the whole reign of 
Louis XIV. It did not inaugurate his personal 
tule, which only begun with the death of 
Mazarin some seven years later. Even the 
declaration of the ending of his minority, three 
years before his coronation, had been more 
important, for this had turned the Fronde from 
a rebellion against the favourite of a Regent, 
which was a normal and traditional pattern of 
behaviour, into treason against a king. 





The minority had ended at rather an early 
age, but kings of France were not as ordinary 
men, in that, among other things, they had 
the capacity of coming of age prematurely. 
On September 7th, 1651, from the wihdow of 
his friend, the philosopher Mr. Hobbes, John 
Evelyn watched the procession escorting Louis 
XIV to the Parlement for the ceremony that 
marked the end of the minority. Amidst a 
glittering cavalcade appeared the boy king him- 
self, riding on an Isabella barb, writes Evelyn, 
* like a young Apollo, in a suit so covered with 
rich embroidery that one could perceive nothing” 
of the stuff under it ;-he went almost the whole 
way with his hat in hand, saluting the ladies 
and acclamators, who had filled the windows 
with their beauty, and the air with Vive le Roi. 
He seemed a prince of a grave yet sweet 
countenance.” 

For ten years after he had come of age 
Louis XIV left the government in the hands of 
Mazarin, apparently willingly. He had already 
learnt the art of dissimulation, declared 


Voltaire ; at least it showed his capacity for self- 
control and for waiting. The courtiers mis- 
judged him, and when Mazarin died, anxiously 
or hopefully asked one another who would be 
the new favourite and would govern France 
after the Cardinal. Their speculation was 
wasted. There was henceforth to be no first 
minister. The king himself was to govern. 
Richelieu and Mazarin had bequeathed the 
young king a reunited country. Its military 
strength, demonstrated on the foreign field, 
where Rocroi inaugurated half a century of 
French victories, had won in 1648 the Treaty 
of Westphalia and with it French hegemony of 
Europe. A population of some twenty millions, 
when England or Spain had under five and the 
largest German states barely one or two mil- 
lions, was, given able generals and domestic 
unity, a guarantee of military success. But such 
a cautious monarch as Louis did not fling him- 
self into a course of foreign conquest without 
preparation. He had first to ensure his hold 
over France. Dissimulation and ruthlessness 
were both shown in the elimination of the man 
who had hoped to succeed Mazarin, the power- 
ful Superintendent of Finances, Fouquet. 
Apart from Fouquet, Louis continued in office 
the great officials who had been building up the 
machine of royal government under the 
Cardinals ; but they knew henceforth that they 
were only his servants and that on all matters 
of high policy the king’s will would decide. 
Louis never forgot the flight from Paris or 
the humiliations inflicted on his childhood by 
the Fronde. Saint-Simon said that he often 
spoke of those times with bitterness, even 
telling how he was so neglected that one even- 
ing he had been pulled dripping out of the 
fountain in the Palais Royal, where he had 
fallen and been left to lie. The lesson he drew 
“from the Fronde was that the king must be 
absolute. To the older idea of divine right 
Bodin had added, in the time of the Religious 
Wars, the more modern idea of sovereignty, 
and the royal lawyers, under the Cardinals, 
that of raison d’état. The idea and the fact of 
Bourbon absolutism reached their apogee 
together and found their embodiment in Louis 
XIV. Never did any prince, said Saint-Simon, 
possess the art de régner to such a high degree ; 
no king ever conferred his gifts with finer 





grace or knew better how to make his words, 
his smile, his very glance, precious to those on 
whom they were bestowed. No one was his 
equal at reviews or fétes, combining dignity 
with gaiety, with never the least gesture or 
movement out of place. In ceremonies and 
audiences he personified majesty in his whole 
appearance, yet nothing seemed to be studied 
and all perfectly natural. If the pen of Saint- 
Simon, usually dipped in vitriol, could say this, 
we can believe it. 

The same standards were demanded from 
those who surrounded the King. But the rigid 
etiquette that Louis imposed on the Court— 
he might almost be called the founder of polite 
society—should not be judged as an expression 
of mere pettiness of mind, but rather of political 
calculation. The aim was to provide the neces- 
sary setting for a monarch who was to be the 
centre of the nation’s life, always on public 


_ view, with all eyes fixed on him. He himself 
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wrote, “ If there is a peculiar character of this 
monarchy, it is the free and easy access of the 
subjects to the prince.” The Court was to 
provide a permanent spectacle for the people. 
Louis XIV would as soon have neglected his 
Council as his grand couvert, when he dined in 
public. Ill and able to do no more than sip a 
little moisture, he forced himself to the cere- 
mony for the last time on August 24th, 1715: 
he died on September Ist. 

If the Court was to convey an impression of 
majesty and not merely one of confusion, a 
rigorous etiquette was needed. Civen this, 
and a King like Louis XIV to play the central 
réle, it became the scene of something like a 
perpetual ballet performed before an audience 
of twenty millions. It was sometimes a ballet 
in fact, as at the féte of 1662, held to celebrate 
the birth of the dauphin, in the open space 
before the Tuileries. | Musicians, heralds, 
standard-béarers, pages assembled in the 
square, all gorgeously costumed. First came 
the King, announced by a fanfare of trumpets, 
on horseback, and apparelled in the seven- 
teenth-century idea of the costume of a Roman 
Emperor. He led in a squadron of Romans, 
to be followed in order by Persians under 
Orléans, Turks under Condé, Indians under 
Enghien and American Indians under Guise. 
Music and manoeuvres continued for several 
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at Versailles 
** Intrigue was impossible to that little violet.” 
MLLE DE LA VALLIERE by F. Nocret 


hours before an audience of some 15,000 in 
specially built stands. The Tuileries were to be 
burnt in the Commune of 1871, but the scene 
of the féte is still the place du Carrousel. 

Even the simple appearance of the King in 

public was a spectacle. An Italian visitor com- 
pared Louis XIV leaving his chateau, sur- 
rounded by body-guards, carriages, horses, 
courtiers, valets, to the Queen bee when she 
takes flight into the fields with her swarm. 
A more classic background was needed for this 
than the ramshackle royal quarters in Paris. 
Although Saint-Simon has given other reasons 
why Louis left Paris for Versailles—the aversion 
from his capital which had been induced in 
him by the troubles of the Fronde, his love of 
walking and hunting—not the least was the 
desire to provide a glorious setting for the 
Court. Versailles was to be described by 
Voltaire as a grand caravanserai, filled with 
human discomfort and misery ; but the misery 
was not on view and the grandeur was. 





Another reason for leaving Paris, according 
to Saint-Simon, was the embarrassment caused 
by, or to, the royal mistresses in the midst of g 
great capital. Louis would certainly have sooner 
given up his capital than his mistresses. They 
were an institution, and too intimate and 
essential a part of the regal machinery to be 
passed over without a word. No one ever had 
anything but good to say of the first mattress 
en titre, Louise de la Valliére, torn between 
religion and her love of the King. “ Intrigue 
was impossible to that little violet,” wrote 
Madame de Sévigné, “ we shall never see her 
like again” ; and Saint-Simon, “‘ modest, dis- 
interested, gentle, good to the last degree, 
struggling unceasingly against herself.” She 
was a fitting partner for a young,’ idealistic 
monarch, not yet quite sure of himself. 

In the days of his pride her place was to be 
taken by the more brilliant Marquise de Mon- 
tespan, not without some early trouble from 
M. de Montespan, who did not appreciate the 
honour that was being done to his family, and 
whose final achievement was to leave Paris with 
his coach, horses, servants and children all 
draped with black in deep mourning. The 
beauty of the Montespan was dazzling, and it 
was matched by her magnificence and pride. 
Saint-Simon says she was spiteful, capricious 
and bad-tempered. She tried the King too far 
in the end and even neglected him. Mme 
Scarron, widow of a dramatic poet and 
appointed to look after the children of the 
Montespan, found herself by degrees looking 
after the King as well. They confided to one 
another what they had to put up with from the 
Montespan’s temper, and when the reigning 
beauty was found to have dabbled in black 
magic, the King’s alienation from her was 
completed. The Queen died about this time ; 
and Louis, who by now was wanting to settle 
down, married Mme Scarron secretly. Better 
known as Madame de Maintenon, she was the 
only woman who exercised any influence over 
royal policy, and that without the King being 
conscious of the fact, for he liked to believe 
that he always made up his mind for himself. 

Versailles, court, etiquette, mistresses, were 
all part of the ornamental framework of 
monarchy, but Louis XIV was no mere play- 
boy king. His pride was in his mastery of what 
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he called the métier de roi, and it is important 
to note what this meant, because it has some- 
times been given too extensive an interpretation. 
The kingly art was diplomacy and war ; all that 
was done in the domestic affairs of the nation 
was subordinate to the prime end of foreign 
policy. I do not mean that what went on inside 
France, or the prosperity of the people, was 
unimportant, but merely that the uniting and 
expanding of the state was by tradition’ the 
main work of the monarch. It was natural that 
Louis XIV should devote his attention above 
all to foreign affairs, but it was with his charac- 
teristic moderation and sense of the possible 
that he began his career of conquest. There 
was no megalomania in his foreign policy, nor 
was there any subordination of practical con- 
siderations to theory. The view that Louis was 
fighting for “ natural frontiers ” has long been 
shown to be mistaken. The very idea would 
have been an anachronism in the seventeenth 


“** Her beauty was matched by her magnificence and pride.” 
with her son the Duc du Maine, by H. Rigaud 





Mme de Montespan, 


century. A king was in those days still primarily 
a great landowner and his first aim was to add 
to the extent of the lands possessed by his 
dynasty. In this sense the state was identified 
with the monarch and this was the meaning of 
lEtat c’est moi. Louis XIV put the position 
quite clearly himself : “In working for the 
state, the monarch is working for himself ; the 
good of the one is the glory of the other ; when 
the former is happy, noble and powerful, he 
who has brought this about is glorious.” If 
Saint-Simon had meant this he could justly 
have said that glory was Louis XIV’s 
foible. 

To discuss in modern terms whether, or 
how far, the aggressions of Louis XIV were 
justified, is to put a question which the men of 
the seventeenth century normally did not ask. 


- Wars were justified while they increased the 


power and territory of France, while Flanders 
and Hainault, Franche Comté, Strasbourg, 


x: PEE 
Sir Cuthbert Quilter Collection 
** The only woman who influenced royal policy.” 
MME DE MAINTENON by P. Mignard 


Alsace were added to the territories of the 
French Crown, and a Bourbon prince planted 
on the throne of Spain. They were unjustified 
when they went beyond the limits of what was 
reasonable, that is when they were undertaken 
for the sake of objectives which were not 
capable of achievement. The success of France 
under the Cardinals had been based on /a 
modération dans la force. This was the classic 
French foreign policy : Louis XIV, in the words 
of Sorel, Je dénatura, because he pushed it to 
the point at which he had forced the creation 
of a hostile coalition, too powerful for him to 
defeat. 

The seventeenth century, of course, drew 
the line somewhere ; an essay in total war in 
the modern fashion shocked it. The ravaging 
of the Palatinate by a French army in 1689 had 
its reasons. In 1683 John Sobieski had raised 
the siege of Vienna and the defeated Turks were 
being pushed back by the Austrians under 
Prince Eugene, until in 1689 the great fortress- 
city of Belgrade fell. France, which counted 
on the Turks to counterbalance the power of 
Austria on the east, saw the need to save therfi 
from total defeat by drawing the Austrian 
armies to the west. The devastating invasion 
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of a German state was calculated to do so, and 
in this sense it succeeded, but only at a price, 

The horror that the attack on the Palatinate 
inspired still echoes in the pages of Voltaire. 
“An order came to the army from Louis to 
reduce everything to cinders. The French 
generals, who had no alternative but to obey, 
ordered, in the depth of winter, the citizens of 
flourishing towns, the inhabitants of the villages, 
the lords of more than fifty castles, to leave 
their homes, which were destroyed by fire and 
the sword. Men, women, old men, children, 
fled in haste. Some wandered through the 
countryside, others took refuge in neighbour- 
ing states, while the soldiery burnt and sacked 
their houses . . . Europe was horrified. The 
officers who carried out the order were them- 
selves ashamed to be the instruments of such 
cruelties. . .. The King had signed, in the heart 
of His palace of Versailles and in the midst of 
his pleasures, the destruction of a whole 
country, because he only saw in his orders his 
own power and the rights of war.” Raison 
d’état was even then not the highest reason. 
The excessive use of his power united Europe 
against the King of France, created and kept 
together the Grand Alliance and in the end 
frustrated his ambitions. 

The consequences of half a century of war 
were not only marked in the international field, 
they also brought with them the frustration of 
many high hopes in domestic policy. The 
King’s ambitions imposed on France burdens 
greater than her financial system could support 
and in the end did much to ruin the work of the 
greatest administrator she has ever had. 
Though foreign policy was his major interest, 
Louis’s reign was also a great age in the 
domestic government of France. The name of 
Colbert is so closely linked with this that one 
tends to forget that he did not stand alone. 
Even during the Middle Ages the bureaucracy 
had been far more developed in France than 
in any other country. Under the Cardinals the 
royal officials were already the real governing 
class, and the noblesse, though still capable of 
revolting, was not capable of ruling. Under 
Louis XIV the_higher nobility were domes- 
ticated at Court.and ceased to be even 4 
Robbed of their leadership, the 
lesser nobles and gentry—of course they did 
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not come to Versailles, as is sometimes implied, 
there would not have been standing room if 
they had—could safely be left to rot in idleness 
in their chateaux and manor-houses. With 
one exception Louis had no minister of noble 
birth throughout his reign. Colbert tried, it is 
true, to supplement the deficiency where he 
was personally concerned by arranging for the 
discovery of an old tombstone with the inscrip- 
tion, “ Here lies the valiant knight Richard 
Colbert, called the Scot,” and the date 1300. 
In fact, he was the son of a master-draper. 
Beginning as a clerk in a banker’s office, he 
entered government service, rose to be 
Mazarin’s chief assistant and took the place of 
Fouquet in charge of royal finances in 1661. 
Other offices were added until Colbert was in 
effect the dictator of the whole economic life of 
France. 

Of Colbert’s achievements so much has been 
written that it would be a waste of space to 
repeat the often-told story here. The navy was 
built up from some 20 to 200 ships of war, and 
did not suffer a defeat until it met the combined 
English and Dutch fleets at La Hougue in 1692. 
Brest had a population of 50 in 1665 ; by 1680 
it was a town of 6,000. Colonial ventures were 
started—Pondicherry, Madagascar, Réunion, 
Cayenne, New France or Canada. Companies 
for trade with the East and West Indies, Africa 
and the North were founded with state capital. 
Trade was protected by high tariffs, one of the 
causes of the Dutch War, for it must not be 
supposed that the fact that Colbert was the 
peace minister and Louvois the war minister 
reflected any fundamental difference between 
their ends : the difference was only in their 
means. “ The commercial companies,” wrote 
Colbert, “‘ are the armies of the King and the 
manufactures of France his reserves.” The 
development of roads and canals put French 
communications well ahead of those in the rest 
of Europe and served strategic more than com- 
mercial interests. On the great canal du Midi, 
cut from Toulouse to the Mediterranean, 12,000 
men were at work at one time. Above all, 
Colbert believed in industry and trade. Unlike 
agriculture, they did not suffer from the in- 
constancy of climate, they brought money into 
the country and so increased the power of the 
monarchy. In the interests of industrial deve- 
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At his death the King’s personal rule began. 
CARDINAL MAZARIN by P. de Champaigne 


lopment foreign entrepreneurs and artisans 
were seduced by French ambassadors and 
brought to France. Direct subsidies, state 
patronage, and the rank of Royal Manufacturer 
were freely granted. An Académie des Sciences 
was set up. A great technical encyclopaedia of 
Arts and Crafts, and an illustrated collection 
of all known machinery were published. The 
system of gilds and corporations for the regula- 
tion of industry was rigorously enforced. 

All this required a great expansion in the 
administrative services of the crown. Under 
Louis XIV the royal bureaucracy, which had 
been so many centuries in the growing, reached 
its apogee. The great feudatories and lesser 
seigneurs were finally eliminated from the 
administrative order and the whole country 
was divided up into généralités under Intendants 
appointed by the King or his ministers and 
answerable to them alone. These were com- 
missaires sent out from the King’s Council and 
returning to it in due course. They were 
clothed in all the authority of the King and 
nothing that happened in their districts was too 
great or too small for their attention. The 
government of France was now a com- 
plete bureaucracy and Louis XIV the grand 





bureaucrat. Acton described Louis as the great- 
est man born in modern times on the steps of a 
throne : an unkinder verdict is that he was the 
greatest Postmaster-General. He had a passion 
for detail—for the clothing, arms, manoeuvres, 
discipline of his troops above all, but also for 
his buildings, his civil establishment, his house- 
hold. Colbert could not interest him so easily 
in matters of industry and trade : they hardly 
came within the bounds of his conception of 
the métier du rot. 

The supervision of religion, on the other 
hand, was an essential part of kingly duties. 
The King of France was not in any sense under 
the Church ; he was much more truly the head 
of the Gallican Church than the Pope. Indeed, 
his relations with the Papacy were consistently 
bad throughout his reign. “‘ What,” exclaimed 
the French ambassador to the Vatican, “‘ can 
the Pope resist a King with an army of two 
hundred thousand men!” The Pope could 


and did ; he even allied with Protestant powers 
against him. The Catholic church in France 
was not the less obedient to the King. In 
chapel at Versailles the King bowed to the altar | 
and the congregation bowed to the King. 
If the Catholics were loyal, the Huguenots 


were not less so. It almost seemed as if there 
were a competition which religion could elevate 
the King on a higher altar. The Huguenots were 
not saved even though their pastors compared 
him to a “ visible divinity,” for Louis made his 
own the motto he had learnt from his greatest 
bishop, Bossuet—wne rot, une loi, une foi. It 
must be emphasized that if the persecution of 
the Huguenots is to be justified it can only be on 
religious grounds. Here there was no raison 
d’état but quite the contrary. The adherents of 
the religion prétendue réformée, as it was officially 
known, were some million-and-a-half loyal 
hard-working citizens. Their passivity during 
the Fronde proved that they no longer con- 
stituted any danger to the internal peace and 
unity of France. The trouble was that the 
seventeenth century in France was an age of 
religious revival for Catholicism, and religious 
revivals are not normally tolerant. The epis- 
copate continually deplored “this wretched 
liberty of conscience, which destroys the 
liberty of the true children of God.” Louis XIV 
did not have to initiate the persecution of the 
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Huguenots—it fell in too well with the pre- 
vailing temper in French Catholicism—he 
merely had to allow it. He did more, for jt 
reflected his own ideals, and in this sense it is g 
mistake to describe the final step, the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, as an asser- 
{tion of royal absolution rather than of religious 
sentiment. It has been said that the King knew 
little himself of the atrocities that were com- 
mitted ; but if he did not, as in the case of the 
ravaging of the Palatinate, it was because he 
did not particularly want to know. When Louis 
finally revoked the Edict of Nantes, Je grand 
Bossuet called down benedictions on him. 
*“*Proclaim this miracle of our times. Send 
up to heaven our praises, and say to this new 
“ Constantine, this new Theodosius, this new 
Charlemagne : it is the worthy achievement of 
your reign. By you heresy no longer exists. 
God alone could accomplish this marvel.” 

All did not share his opinion. Saint-Simon’s 
denunciation, though hidden in the pages of 
his secret diary, deserves to be recalled. “‘ The 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes without the 
least pretext or any necessity,” he wrote, 
“* depopulated a quarter of the kingdom, ruined 
its commerce and weakened it in all parts. It 
authorized tortures in which thousands of both 
sexes died, split families in twain, drove manu- 
factures abroad, profited the foreigner at the 
expense of France and filled the country with 
the perjury and sacrilege of those who sacrificed 
their conscience to their prosperity and quiet.” 
In spite of all efforts to close the frontiers to 
those flying from persecution, it has been 
estimated that over 800,coo Huguenots fled 
abroad, including many of the industrial, com- 
mercial and maritime classes. In the cause of 
religion Louis XIV had lost, as Sorel put it, 
more than he could have gained by the most 
victorious war or than could have been 
demanded by his enemies as the price of the 
most disastrous peace. 

Perierunt prima postremis, wrote Tacitus of 
Tiberius—the achievements of his early years 
were forgotten in the evil deeds with which his 
rule ended. Louis XIV has been more fortunate 
in the historical record. The glory of France 
under the young king has kept alive the memory 
of the earlier and happier days of his reign. 
Yet the historian is bound to confess that he 
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had inherited his greatness from the Cardinals, 
and after bringing it to the highest point 
gradually wasted his heritage. His able 
ministers and generals died and he found none 
to take their place. Among the ministers of the 
last twenty years of Louis’ reign only Torcy 
stands out. Defeated in battle, the French 
armies were driven back to the frontiers, where 
only the fortresses of Vauban stood between 
France and invasion. At home, taxes and 
famine provoked the peasantry into sporadic 
risings, while the relics of the Huguenots, in the 
wild country between Gard and Lozére, broke 
out in the terrible revolt of the Camisards. In 
art and literature the great names had passed 
away. Religion itself was weakening its hold 
as the struggles of Jansenists and Jesuits, 
Gallicans and supporters of Rome, opened a 
breach through which the tide of scepticism 
and infidelity could come seeping in. Loath- 
some stories of poisoning and witchcraft spread 
through Paris society and touched the Court 
and even the royal mistress. The unquiet 
spirits of La Voisin and Brinvilliers need not be 
called up here. 

In the last years of the reign clouds were 
gathering round the country. Melancholy 
possessed the King’s spirit. “‘ The years pass,” 
he wrote to Philip V at Madrid, “one after 
another ; time slips by without our being aware 
of it ; we grow old like ordinary men, and we 
shall finish like them.” 

In the midst of difficulties and defeats Louis 
XIV, with his magnificent physique, his 
supreme confidence in the divine sanction and 
the performance of his kingly duty, stood un- 
shaken. He had seen a whole generation of his 
subjects pass away. Within a few months, in 
1711, his son, his grandson and his elder great- 
grandson all died, leaving only a weak baby to 
carry on the Bourbon dynasty. “ This time of 
desolation left so deep an impression,” wrote 
Voltaire, “‘ that I have met those who could not 
speak of it long after without tears.” 

In disaster the strength of the old king’s 
character appeared, and he was perhaps not 
undeserving of the title “great.” He was 
brought to sue for peace, but he refused the 
humiliation of himself turning Philip of Anjou 
off the throne of Spain. At Denain, in 1712, 
Villars took advantage of the disruption of the 
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“ The court was the scene of something like a perpetual 
ballet.”” Louis XIV as the Sun-King 


Grand Alliance to end the war with a victory. 
Torcy conducted the peace negotiations with 
ability, and France emerged at the Treaties of 
Utrecht and Rastadt with far less loss than at 
one time had seemed possible. The last of the 
agreements was signed in November 1715, but 
the King of France had died at Versailles on 
September Ist, at the age of seventy-seven and 
in the fifty-sixth year of his personal rule. 
The sun king had gone down not in 
splendour but amid clouds of foreign defeat 
and domestic distress, to be succeeded, against 
his will and testament, not by his bastard Maine, 
whom he loved, but by Philip of Orleans, whom 
he hated. The Regent was to try to put the 





clock back, to undo the work of the great 


monarch in every field. In foreign policy, 
religion, government, finance, the Regency was 
an attempt at revolution from above. What a 
new generation, that remembered the miseries 
and forgot the splendour of such a long reign, 
thought of the old king, was exhibited with 
urbane but cruel wit in Montesquieu’s Lettres 
persanes. Of all the governments in the world, 
wrote Montesquieu’s Persian, the despotism of 
the Turks would have suited the King of France 
best. His character was full of contradictions : 
for example, he had a minister of eighteen and 
a mistress of eighty. He loved religion, and 
persecuted those who wished to observe it in 
all its rigour. He desired victory and feared to 
put a good general at the head of his troops. 
He rewarded his courtiers more lavishly than 
his generals ; he preferred a man who undressed 
him or gave him his napkin at table to one who 
captured cities or won battles., He was magni- 
ficent chiefly in his buildings : there were more 
statues in the garden of his palace than in- 
habitants in a great town. 

Three-quarters of a century after Louis XIV 
had died the monarchy which had reached its 
height, and been given its final majestic propor- 
tions under him, came crashing down in ruins ; 
and in this case it is just to tax the architect 
with ill-matched aims. Louis had completed 
the erection of a great military and bureaucratic 
state. Though the machine he had constructed 
far exceeded in complication and size those 
which existed in any other European state, it 
did not surpass the resources of France, if 
they had been adequately mobilized for its 
support. Unfortunately they were not. Louis 
had not so much suppressed aristocratic ele- 
ments in the state as bought them off, at a 
high price, in exemptions from financial 
burdens and by the granting of pensions out of 
the royal revenues. In his own reign the 
expenses of his building strained and those of 
his wars ruined royal finances. The concentra- 
tion of taxes on the poorer part of the nation 
drove it to desperate rebellion. Throughout 
the following two reigns every war brought a 
financial crisis, until the last crisis, coinciding 
with a famine and a political upheaval, became 
a revolution. 

One remedy to which Louis was driven, in 





the attempt to raise money without increas} 
taxation on the privileged orders, had beep 
even more disastrous than the disease. This 
was the extension of the system of venality, 
_-by selling every available office and creating 
more and more offices to sell. Every time the 
King creates an office, it was said, God creates 
a fool to buy it. In fact, the purchasers were 
not quite so foolish as the saying suggests. Ap 
Office has been defined as an investment, a job 
and a status. In fees and exemptions from taxa. 
tion the purchaser obtained value for his 
money, and the King lost in the long run far 
more than he gained. The country was filled 
with venal officials, whose competence was 
measured by their capacity to pay for their 
Offices ; and middle-class capital, which might 
have gone into industry or trade, helped, but 
only temporarily, to fill the gap in royal finances 
which was created by the tax-exemptions of the 


~ privileged classes. 


Despite his great qualities, Colbert failed to | 
cope with the financial problem of France, 
In the field of industry he took more positive 
action by forming royal manufacturies, 
generalizing the gild system in the towns and 
introducing an extensive organization for state 
control of industry. Here also financial motives 
were not absent, though they were mixed with 
ideals of paternalism. But even if the motives 
had been the highest in the world the result 
would have been equally deplorable, for French 
industry had been put in a strait-jacket just at 
the time of greatest potential expansion. 

Finally, it must be said that Louis XIV had 
not even successfully completed his especial 
task of securing the emancipation of the 
monarchy from the danger of a future Fronde. 
He had bound the noblesse to the Crown, but 
he had equally bound the Crown to the privi- 
leged orders. If Louis XIV was the master of 
his Court, his successors were to be the 
dependants of their own courtiers. Parlements, 
provincial estates still remained ; and, powerless 
under a strong king, they were to be a menace 
under weak ones. The wheel came full circle 
in 1787 with the révolte nobiliaire, when the last 
Fronde began the revolution against Louis XVI, 
and the privileged orders destroyed the 
absolute monarchy, though in deing so they 
also destroyed themselves. 
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«In the Time of the Flemings ” 


By courtesy of the National Gallery of Ireland 


Brazilian landscape by Frans Post, one of the painters attached to the suite of the great Dutch Governor, 
Johan Maurits of Nassau 


THE DUTCH IN BRAZIL 1624-54 
By C. R. BOXER 


expulsion of the Dutch invaders from 

Pernambuco in North-east Brazil was cele- 
brated in that country with great pomp and 
ceremony. English readers may well be un- 
familiar with this particular chapter of colonial 
history, and so it may be worth recalling in out- 
line “ the time of the Flemings ” (Tempo dos 
Flamengos), as the period of the Dutch occupa- 
tion (1630-54) of Pernambuco province used to 
be called. 


I: JANUARY, 1954, THE third centenary of the 


The phenomenal expansion of Dutch over- 
seas enterprise in the first half of the seventeenth 
century is seldom sufficiently stressed in English 
historical works. Pride in the spectacular 
achievements of the Elizabethan adventurers 
should not blind us to the fact that not an inch 
of colonial territory had been effectively 
wrested from Spanish or Portuguese control 
before 1600, and that it was the Dutch rather 
than the English who broke the back of 
Iberian sea-power during the next forty years. 





The Northern Netherlanders had been in open 
rebellion against the Spanish Crown since 1568; 
but it was through their East- and West-India 
Companies, incorporated respectively in 1602 
and 1621, that they carried the war into the 
enemy’s camp, and deprived him of vast tracts 
of colonial territory and markets. The Dutch 
complained that the English merely followed in 
their wake ; and although this allegation cannot 
always be justified (the capture of Ormuz from 
the Portuguese in 1622, for instance, was an 
Anglo-Persian operation), yet there is no doubt 
that it was the Dutch who bore the brunt in 
smashing the Catholic Iberian colonial mono- 
poly which seemed so massively intact in 1600. 

The rapid progress made by the Dutch 
East-India Company naturally inspired sugges- 
tions that a similar corporation should be 
formed for trading and fighting in American 
waters, but the conclusion of the Twelve 
Years’ Truce with Spain in 1609 for some time 
prevented anything from being done. After the 
execution, ten years later, of the Grand Pen- 
sionary Johan van Oldenbarneveldt, the head 
of the peace-party, and with the approaching 
end of the truce, these suggestions were 
renewed and earnestly canvassed throughout 
the United Provinces. The advocates of a 
West-India Company pointed out that only 
by stopping or intercepting the flow of silver 
bullion from Mexico and Peru could Spain be 
deprived of the treasure which financed the 
Genoese bankers who paid for the upkeep of 
her armies in Flanders. Classical allusions 
being much in vogue in the literature of the 
time, these pamphleteers quoted Scipio 
Africanus’ advocacy of a d’ xct attack on 
Carthage, in order to compel Hannibal to 
evacuate Italy, as a sound precedent for attack- 
ing the Spanish King in America in order to 
bring him quickly to terms. 

Some of the supporters of a West-India 
Company advised concentrating on the Plate- 
fleets and their terminal ports, whereas others 
thought that it would be better to colonize part 
‘ of the unoccupied South American coast, and 
to relieve over-population in Holland’ by send- 


1** Where the inhabitants run each other’s shoes 
off in competitive trading, ten willing hands being 
instantly ready whenever there is a penny to be 
earned.” 





ing out swarms of settlers of both sexes. In the 
upshot, the views of the former prevailed, but 
it was decided to begin operations by attacking 
Brazil rather than Mexico or Peru. It was 
thought that the Portuguese would be easier 
victims, and that the government at Madrid 
would not react so violently to the loss of a 
Portuguese settlement as they would to one of 
their own, although the two Iberian Crowns 
had been united in the persons of the kings of 
the Spanish branch of the House of Hapsburg 
since 1580. Once established in Brazil, the 
Dutch would have an American base for opera- 
tions against the treasure-fleets, they would 
tap the growing sugar-trade at its source, and 
eventually they might even be able to march 
overland to the mines of Potosi—the fountain- 
head of Spain’s wealth in the New World. 
The organization of the Dutch West-India 
Company is often ascribed by Iberian his- 
torians to the machinations of Sephardim 
Jewish capitalists who had fled (or been expel- 
led) from Spain and Portugal, but this view is 
untenable. Jewish investment in the early 
shares of the Company (nominally capitalized 
at seven million florins) was relatively in- 
significant. The real impulse came from 
Calvinist exiles from the Spanish Netherlands, 
Brabanters and Antwerpers being particularly 
prominent in the formation of the Company 
and in the lists of its shareholders. The Com- 
pany also received widespread support in 
Zeeland, where Calvinist feeling was very 
strong, and where the struggle with Spain was 
regarded as a holy war against Antichrist and 
the Popish “ whore of Babylon.” Moreover, 
the Zeelanders were born privateers, and their 
opinion of the relative importance of trade and 


- piracy was epitomised in their proverb “a 


turd for trade if there is booty to be had” 
(“‘ schijt in den handel alseer buijt te halen is”). 

The West-India Company’s first blow was a 
spectacular success. Bahia, the capital of 
Brazil, fell to the first Dutch attack in May, 
1624 ; not through the treachery of its “‘ New- 
Christian” or crypto-Jewish citizens, as was 
alleged by the celebrated Lope de Vega in his 
El. Brasil Restituido (a most indifferent play), 
but through the cowardice of the defenders, 
and the courage of Vice-Admiral Piet Heyn, 
who manned his ships’-boats and cut-out or 
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By courtesy of the National Maritime Museum 


Dutch Squadron under Piet Heyn, burning Spanish-Portuguese 
sugar ships off Bahia, 1627 


fired all the Portuguese shipping in the harbour. 
Qn the opposite coast of America, at about the 


same time, another Dutch fleet, mainly 
equipped by the sister East-India Company, 
tried to take Callao in Peru. This audacious 
attempt failed, but the Spanish settlements on 
the Pacific coast were thrown into a state of 
confusion and alarm. Contrary to Dutch expec- 
tations, the loss of Bahia roused the sluggish 
government at Madrid to decisive action, 
probably because they recognized that the 
ultimate Dutch objective “was not so much 
the sugar of Brazil as the silver of Peru.” 
With exceptional speed and thoroughness, a 
combined Portuguese-Spanish armada was 
mobilized, and the largest fleet that had ever 
crossed the Line (52 ships, 12,500 men, 1,185 
guns) appeared off Bahia on Easter Eve, 1625. 
The demoralized Dutch garrison surrendered 


to Don Fadrique de Toledo on May Ist, shortly 
before the arrival of a relieving fleet from 
Holland which withdrew without venturing a 
counter-stroke. Meanwhile, Dutch efforts to 
capture one of the Portuguese slave-markets 
on the West African coast had likewise disas- 
trously failed, through the negligence of the 
commanders, “ who,” wrote a contemporary 
Dutch chronicler, “in true military fashion 
each threw the blame on the other.” If the 
heretics had won the first round, their Catholic 
opponents had decidedly won the second—and 
the West-India Company was nearly bankrupt. 

The stubborn Calvinists of the Low Lands 
by the North Sea were not men to be dis- 
couraged even by such heavy blows, and better 
fortune attended their fleets in the next three 
years. Piet Heyn swept the Brazilian coast 
clear of Iberian shipping in 1626-27, and in 





From the Rijksprentenkabinet, Amsterdam 


Great-nephew of William the Silent, JOHAN MAURITS 
OF NASSAU, Governor of Dutch-Brazil, 1637-44 


September of the following year he captured the 
entire Spanish silver-fleet in the Cuban harbour 
of Matanzas, a feat never subsequently paral- 
leled. With the treasure derived from these 
and other naval exploits, the West-India 
Company paid all its debts, declared a 50 per 
cent dividend, and in 1630 fitted out another 
powerful expedition against Brazil (65 ships 
and 8,000 men). This time their objective was 
not Bahia, but Olinda and Recife in the north- 
eastern province of Pernambuco, the richest 
sugar-producing region in the world, and the 
most prosperous part of the Portuguese colonial 
empire. 

Sugar had been introduced into Brazil from 
Madeira and Séo Thomé about 1530, but it 
was the seventeenth century which became 
“the century of sugar ” because of the greatly 
increased demand for this commodity in 
Europe, where it steadily became a necessity 
instead of a luxury. The typical Brazilian 
sugar-plantation was centred in the engenho, 
or mill for grinding the cane and preparing un- 
refined sugar, so that a site near the water was 


preferred. The chief centres of production wer 
the fertile districts known as the Varzea around 
Olinda and Recife in Pernambuco, and the 
Reconcavo in the environs of Bahia. The 
sugar-planters, or senhores de engenho, usually 
lived on their estates and came to town only 
for festas, or to superintend the shipping of 
their crops. This gave colonial Brazilian 
society a markedly rural stamp, in contrast 
with that of contemporary Spanish America, 
where the leaders of society preferred to dwell 
in the viceregal cities of Mexico and Lima, or 
in the great mining centre of Potosi. The 
stone-age Amerindians of Brazil did not take 
kindly to forced labour on the plantations, and 
recourse was early and increasingly had to the 
importation of African negro slaves. Originally, 
these came from the Guinea coast, but in “ the 
century of sugar ” mostly from the region south 
of the Congo River known as Angola, which 
supplied about 15,000 slaves yearly for the 
plantations and mines of Portuguese and 
Spanish America. The sugar- and the slave- 
trades were thus the two poles around which 
the economic life of colonial Brazil revolved, 
as did also, a little later, that of the English and 
French sugar-islands in the Caribbean. 

The “ sugar-civilization ” of colonial Brazil 
reached its apogee in the province of Pernam- 
buco, and is graphically mirrored for us in the 
oil-paintings and engravings of the Dutch 
artist Frans Post (fl. 1640), and in the printed 
pages of his Portuguese contemporary, Friar 
Manoel Calado, who wrote an eye-witness 
account of the Luso-Dutch struggle for Brazil, 
entitled O Valeroso Lucideno in 1648. The 
friar tells us that by 1630, sugar-production in 
Pernambuco had reached a point where the 
pilots and masters of “the great fleets of 
carracks, ships and caravels, which daily 
entered and left the port ” of Recife, vied with 
each other in entertaining the local planters in 
order to get the pick of the crop for their 
cargoes. The choicest European wines and 
victuals were imported from Portugal and the 
Azores, while Asian silks and textiles were 
plentiful in the shops of Olinda as in those of 
Lisbon. The standard of living was inordinately 
high, and any householder whose table-servict 
was not of solid silver was regarded as miset- 
ably poor. As well as enjoying the receipts from 
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the Lisbon sugar-trade, Pernambuco, like Rio 
and Bahia, also greatly profited from the 
illegal but flourishing trade in African slaves 
and European goods with the Spanish vice- 
royalty of Peru, by way of Buenos Ayres and 
the Rio de la Plata. This contraband trade 
diverted a stream of silver from the mines of 
Potosi to Brazil, despite all the efforts of the 
Spanish government to stop it. Pyrard de 
Laval, a much-travelled French sailor who 
visited the Portuguese colony in 1610, noted 
that “ in no country that I have seen is silver so 
common as in this land of Brasil, . . . you never 
see small money here, but only pieces of 8, 4 or 
2 reales.” Even though Olinda could not be 
compared in size or in wealth with Mexico 
City, Lima, or Potosi, the wealth derived from 
its hinterland made it a prize well worth having, 
and Fr. Manoel Calado’s description of this 
region as the “ mirror of an earthly paradise ” 
was not mere hyperbole. 

The orders for the commanders of the 
Dutch expeditionary force of 1630 envisaged 
not only the capture of Olinda, but sub- 
sequently that of Rio de Janeiro (or alterna- 
tively Bahia) and even of Buenos Ayres as well. 
This programme proved to be too ambitious. 
Portuguese resistance in Pernambuco was so 
stubborn, that although Olinda and Recife were 
taken without much trouble, the Vdrzea 
remained in Portuguese hands, and the Dutch 
were later forced to abandon Olinda and con- 
centrate in Recife. Only after five years of 
savage guerrilla warfare and bush-fighting was 
the Varzea finally cleared by the mercenary 
troops of the West-India Company, whose out- 
standing leaders were the Pole, Christoffel 
Artichewsky, and the German, Sigismund von 
Schoppe. Although Germans, French, and 
Scandinavians formed perhaps the largest 
contingents in the Company’s military service, 
there were a good number of English—so 
many in fact that an English Protestant chaplain 
named Samuel Batchelor was for some years 
stationed at Recife. 

The rule of Johan Maurits, Count of Nassau- 
Siegen and a great-nephew of William the 
Silent, who governed the colony from January 
1637 to May 1644, was the high-water mark of 
the Dutch power in Brazil. Shortly after his 
arrival, he inflicted a severe defeat on the 


By courtesy of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


VICE-ADMIRAL PIET HEYN “ swept the Brazilian 
coast clear of Iberian shipping ”’ 


Neapolitan, Count Bagnuoli, who commanded 
the opposing Portuguese, Spanish and Italian 
forces at Porto Calvo, and drove him south of 
the Rio Sao Francisco. The Portuguese were 
demoralized by this defeat, and Fr. Manoel 
Calado, no great admirer of the “ pot-bellied 
planters,” as he frequently termed them, 
maliciously relates how many of them fled 
southwards with their pretty mulatto mistresses 
riding pillion behind them, while their neglected 
wives struggled dishevelled and barefooted 
through swamp and scrub. If Johan Maurits 
had followed up his victory at once, he might 
perhaps have taken Bahia; but he did not 
realize the full extent of his success, and when 
he attacked the colonial capital a year later he 
found that “it was not the kind of cat to be 
taken without gloves,” and was repulsed with 
heavy loss. This solitary reverse was more than 
offset by his later defeat (January 1639) of a 
great Portuguese-Spanish armada which the 
Iberian government had finally succeeded in 
mobilizing for the recovery of Pernambuco 
after years of abortive efforts ; and by his 
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By courtesy of the National Museum, Copenhagen 


A 17th-century Brazilian mulatto, 
by Albert Eckhout 





capture of Sdo Jorge da Mina in Guinea (the 
oldest European settlement in West Africa), 
and of Luanda in Angola, which gave the Dutch 
control of the West African slave-trade. By 
the end of 1641, Johan Maurits ruled over 
seven out of the fourteen captaincies or pro- 
vinces into which colonial Brazil was divided, 
and Netherlands Brazil extended from the 
mouth of the Amazon to the river Sao Francisco, 
a distance of over a thousand miles. 

Johan Maurits was not only a capable general 
but a first-class administrator, and a ruler who 
was in many respects far in advance of his time. 
On the day that he landed at Recife, he fell in 
love with Brazil, and spared neither his own 
energy nor the Company’s money in his efforts 
to improve the colony. At the time of his 
arrival, Recife had a population of about three 
thousand souls and the over-crowding was 
appalling. Houses cost from 5,000 to 14,000 
florins, and rents were six times as high as those 
in Amsterdam, while the monthly pay of the 
Company’s ordinary employees was only about 
60 florins. Practically all provisions, supplies, 
stores and building materials were imported at 
great cost from Holland ; and the quality of 
the colonists may be gauged from the fact that 
Johan Maurits’ predecessors complained that 
the place was regarded by the Directors at 
Amsterdam as a close-stool for voiding the 
dregs of Dutch society. He improved and en- 
larged the existing city with new (and paved) 
streets, roads and bridges. He built a new town 
named Mauritia (or Mauritstadt) on an adjoin- 
ing island ; and he built himself a large country- 
seat just outside it, complete with a well- 
stocked aviary and zoological garden, where he 
indulged his taste for growing fruits and trans- 
planting trees on a lavish scale. 

Johan Maurits had brought with him from 
Holland a carefully-selected entourage of forty- 
six scholars, artists, scientists, craftsmen and 
naturalists, all of whom had their own special 
functions and assignments. Thus Plante 
studied Amerindian social anthropology, Piso 
the exotic flora and fauna, Marcgraff made 
astronomical observations in Brazil and Angola, 
while half-a-dozen painters including Frans 
Post and Albert Eckhout (the latter possibly a 
pupil of Rembrandt) filled their portfolios with 
sketches of every aspect of local life and culture. 
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Only part of the material amassed by these men 
was published in Johan Maurits’ lifetime ; but 
the sumptuous folio volumes of Piso and 
Barlaeus, printed after the Count’s return to 
Holland, are among the finest examples of 
Dutch book production, and for nearly two 
hundred years they remained the standard 
works on Brazil. The Mauritshuis at The Hague, 
well known to all art-lovers and visitors to 
Holland, was originally built by Johan Maurits, 
and was largely furnished with brazilwood sent 
home by him during his tenure of office ; it was 
no wonder that his countrymen nicknamed him 
“ Maurits the Brazilian.” No such systematic 
and intelligently-directed scientific and artistic 
team-work by white men in the tropics was seen 
again until the great expeditions of Captain 
Cook and his successors. 

Nor was Johan Maurits less enlightened in 
his treatment of the local Portuguese. He fully 
understood the importance of reconciling the 
planters to Dutch rule, and his efforts met with 
a considerable degree of success—at any rate 
outwardly. A staunch Protestant himself, and 
in an age when Calvinists and Catholics 
regarded each other as inevitably doomed to 
hell-fire, he deliberately tolerated the local 
Catholic priests and friars (the Jesuits alone 
and always excepted), despite the opposition of 
the colonial Calvinist ministers and their sup- 
porters at home. In an endeavour to avoid the 
evils of monoculture he fostered the cultivation 
of other crops besides sugar; he reduced 
taxation, and allowed liberal credit-terms to the 
planters to help them rebuild their ruined 
engenhos and to buy Angola slaves. On leaving 
the colony in 1644, he observed that the secret 
of ruling Pernambuco was to remember that 
the Dutch merchants attached more importance 
to their money and goods than to their lives, 
whereas the Portuguese preferred to be treated 
with excessive courtesy and politeness rather 
than with strict and impartial justice. The 
planters, he said, were mostly “as poor as Job 
and as proud as Braganza.” Those of the 
Portuguese who were pro-Dutch should only 
be favoured secretly, he advised, so as to avoid 
arousing the jealousy and suspicion of their 
countrymen. He stressed the unreliability of 
evidence extorted under torture, even where 
this was sanctioned by the law ; and he em- 


phasized the importance of maintaining strict 
discipline among the garrison, while paying 
them punctually and feeding them well. All in 
all, it is not surprising to learn from Fr. Manoel 
Calado, who was a frequent and welcome guest 
at government-house, that the local Portuguese 
called Johan Maurits their “ Santo Antonio,” 
after the most popular saint in their calendar, 
and that his departure was mourned by the 
whole colony, heretic Hollanders, Catholic 
Portuguese and orthodox Jews alike. The success 
of his rule can also be gauged from the fact 
that by 1641 no fewer than 120 out of the 160 
engenhos destroyed in the war were again func- 
tioning. The total production of sugar during 
his tenure of office was estimated at 218,220 
chests, valued at 28 million florins. Finally, it 
was during his rule that improved methods of 
cultivating sugar and tobacco were introduced 
from Pernambuco into the Antilles, thereby 
giving a great impetus to the economic develop- 
ment of the English and French possessions in 
the Caribbean. 

The successful revolt of Portugal from Spain 
in December 1640, which was speedily followed 
by the adherence of all the Portuguese colonies 
(with the solitary exception of Ceuta) to King 
John IV, first monarch of the House of 
Braganza, presented the Dutch with a ticklish 
diplomatic problem. On the one hand, they 
welcomed the weakening of their hereditary 
enemy the King of Spain (with whom they 
made reace only in 1648), but, on the other, 
they were reluctant to stop their profitable 
attacks on the crumbling Portuguese colonial 
empire. King John was desperately anxious for 
peace with the United Provinces at almost any 
price, but the States-General would consent 
only to a ten-year truce ; and before that went 
into effect they took care to order the seizure 
of as much Portuguese overseas territory as 
possible. Naturally this attitude was bitterly 
resented by the Portuguese, who had hoped 
that in throwing off the Spanish yoke they 
would not only protect their colonies from 
Dutch aggression, but might even get back, 
by purchase or exchange, part of what they had 
lost. In Brazil, the truce was but ill-observed 
by both sides ; and even before Johan Maurits 
had left Pernambuco, the settlers in the 
Maranhao had risen against the heretic 





invaders and driven them from that captaincy. 

The departure of Johan Maurits (May, 1644) 
marked the beginning of the decline of Nether- 
lands Brazil. The Councillors who succeeded 
him, though more capable men than they are 
generally considered to have been, had not his. 
influence and prestige, either with their own 
countrymen or with the Portuguese. The 
Pernambuco planters had become so deeply 
indebted to the Dutch and Jewish merchants at 
Recife that their only hope of solvency lay in 
getting rid of the invaders ; while mutual ill- 
feeling between rigid Calvinists and bigoted 
Catholics.rapidly increased after Johan Maurits’ 
departure. The discontent in the north-east 
was sedulously fostered by the Portuguese 
governor-general at Bahia, and when the 
Pernambuco planters rose in rebellion under 
the leadership of a mulatto adventurer named 
Joao Fernandes Vieira in June 1645, regular 
troops from Bahia were soon at hand to support 
them. 

The insurgents had originally hoped to take 
Recife at the first blow, but the last-minute dis- 
covery of their plot by the Dutch forced them 
to start the rising prematurely and they thus 
lost the element of surprise. But they were 
soon in possession of the Varzea and its hinter- 
land, together with long stretches of the coast, 
and the Dutch were enabled to hold a few of 
their northern settlements only owing to the 
loyalty of the Tapuya cannibal tribes. In the 
nine-years war that followed, it can be said as 
a generalization that the Tapuyds supported 
the Dutch and the Tupis the Portuguese, in 
much the same way as the Hurons sided with 
the French and the Iroquois with the English 
during the later Anglo-French wars in North 
America. From the first days of the rebellion, 
Recife was closely invested on the land side ; 
and although the insurgents had no artillery 
worth mentioning, the place was saved from 
being starved into surrender only by the arrival 
of two Dutch ships in June 1646, when the 
eight thousand besieged souls were down to 
their last eight barrels of flour, and when there 
was 

“no human help, no hope, no thought of relief 

in sight, 
the water was up to our lips, and we had no 
strength to fight” 


as one of the survivors recorded in doggerel 
verse. 

A stalemate now developed which lasted for 
some years. The Dutch held undisputed 
mastery of the sea, since the insurgents had no 
vessel larger than a canoe at their disposal ; but 
although the Dutch could relieve Recife, or 
even blockade Bahia, whenever the necessity 
arose, they made no progress in their efforts to 
drive away the besiegers of Recife or to recon- 
quer the Varzea. Theoretically, their chances 
of eventually crushing the rebellion remained 
excellent. Although the insurgents had at once 
appealed for aid to King John IV, the latter 
had all he could do to make head against Spain, 
and he could not afford to antagonize the 
Dutch by openly helping his subjects in 
Pernambuco. In public, he therefore disowned 
them, while secretly sending them what men 
and supplies Portugal could spare, mostly by 
way of Bahia. The ill-armed caravels~ that 
carried these periodic reinforcements were 
often intercepted by the Dutch, whose priva- 
teers also wrought havoc among the sugar-ships 
bound for Portugal—249 Portuguese ships 
being taken in the two years 1647-48 alone. If 
Portuguese losses continued at this rate, it 
seemed that the rebellion would inevitably 
collapse, since there was no arms-industry in 
Brazil to support it. 

The Dutch position was not, however, 
without grave weaknesses. The West-India 
Company demanded that the States-General 
should declare war on Portugal, blockade the 
Tagus, cooperate with the Spaniards, and thus 
bring King John IV to heel. Many people also 
demanded the union of the West-India Com- 
pany with the sister East-India Company, 
pointing out that the united resources of the 
two Companies were far greater than anything 
the Portuguese could possibly muster against 
them. But here Dutch internal politics inter- 
vened, as they so often did in that jarring and 
loosely-knit confederacy miscalled the United 
Provinces. A powerful party in Holland was 
opposed to war with Portugal, as this would 
mean the cessation of the Setubal salt-trade 
which was so closely connected with the vital 
Dutch herring-fishery. Moreover, the directors 
and shareholders of the flourishing East-India 
Company flatly refused to tie their fortunes 
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From P. Moreau : “ Histoire des derniers troubles du Brésil," Paris, 1651 


Tapuyd cannibals, led by the Dutch, massacring Portuguese colonists in a church 


to the semi-bankrupt West-India concern— 
which many of them regarded as a potential 
competitor, in the belief that East-Indian spices 
might one day be transplated to and cultivated 
in Brazil. After much heated argument (and 
wasted time), an unsatisfactory compromise 
was finally evolved, whereby increasing state 
support in the form of money, men and war- 
ships was to be given to the West-India 
Company, but the two companies were to 
remain completely independent, and war with 
Portugal was postponed. 

The turning-point of the struggle came in 
1648, just when things looked at their blackest 
for the Portuguese. In March of that year, 
Strong reinforcements from Holland reached 
Recife ; but a sally in strength by the garrison 
against an enemy force “ consisting mostly of 
drunken and debauched niggers” resulted in a 
disastrous Dutch defeat at Guararapes on April 
19th. The main reason for this reverse was that 


the officers of the newly-arrived reinforcements 
had received a handsome bonus in cash, whereas 
the soldiers had received nothing although their 
pay was largely in arrears. Many of the men 
therefore refused to fight on the day of battle, 
shouting “ let those who have been paid do the 
fighting ; we won’t fight without pay.” The 
Dutch were still smarting under this reverse 
when news came of the loss of Luanda in 
Angola, the principal West-African slave-mart, 
which was recaptured in August by a Por- 
tuguese squadron from Rio de Janeiro under 
Salvador Correia de SA. Next year the Por- 
tuguese Brazil Company was incorporated at 
Lisbon, a state-subsidized monopolistic cor- 
poration, avowedly organized on the lines of the 
great Dutch and English chartered companies, 
and financed largely by forced loans from 
“New Christian” capitalists. The Brazil 
Company organized the sugar-fleets in convoys 
which were escorted by powerful warships, 


including many “stout English ships” on 
charter. 

The disaster of Guararapes was repeated in 
an even worse shambles on the same field in 
February 1649, but despite these defeats on 
land, the result of the struggle still hung in the 
balance. The Brazil Company’s convoy system 
saved many of the sugar-ships from capture, 
but it did not work perfectly ; and King John’s 
embroilment with Cromwellian England over 
Prince Rupert’s presence in the Tagus in 
1649-50, for a time added the other greatest 
sea-power in the world to the list of Portugal’s 
enemies. Dutch naval strength remained over- 
whelmingly superior to that of Portugal ; but 
the cross-purposes of Dutch internal politics 
prevented a really determined effort to re- 
conquer Pernambuco until the outbreak of the 
Anglo-Dutch war in 1652 made it too late. 
This war gave King John IV the chance of 
openly assisting the besiegers of Recife without 
automatically incurring the risk of a Dutch 
blockade of the Tagus. The Brazil Fleet which 
sailed from Lisbon, in October 1653, received 
orders not only to blockade Recife from the sea, 
but “to storm the place and make a quick 
dispatch.” Portuguese maritime supremacy in 
Brazilian waters was only temporary (peace 
between Holland and England was signed in 
April 1654), but the fleeting opportunity was 
sufficient. When the Brazil Company’s fleet 
appeared off Recife in December and landed 





men to reinforce the insurgents ashore, the 
Dutch garrison and burghers lost heart. There 
were adequate stores and supplies in the 
magazines, but the will tc fight had gone, now 
that hopes of adequate relief from Holland had 
been so often deferred. On January 26th, 
1654, the terms of capitulation were signed 
whereby Recife and all the other forts and 
places still in Dutch hands along the north- 
east Brazilian coast were surrendered to 
Francisco Barreto, the Portuguese field-com- 
mander, with all the honours of war. 

Not until the peace-treaty with Portugal, 
concluded (under English pressure) in 1661, did 
the States-General formally recognize the loss 
of their South American colony, but the dis- 
aster of 1654 made a great and lasting impres- 
sion on Dutchmen the world over. When the 
Dutch prisoners in Portuguese India were told 
the news at Goa, they refused to believe it, 
retorting that “one day the Portuguese might 
take Amsterdam, but Recife never!” Later 
generations in the Netherlands regarded Ver- 
zuimd Brazil (“ neglected Brazil”) as marking 
the turning-point in that golden age of Dutch 
colonial expansion which had begun with the 
foundation of Batavia by Jan Pieterszoon Coen 
on the site of the Javanese Jacatra in 1619— 

“* From Facatra of yore began the victory, 

From the conquered Recife the defeat.””* 


2° Van Facatra olim begon de victorie 
Van het verwonen Recife de nederlag.” 


A village in Pernambuco by Frans Post 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


Affairs of Church and State 


March 1536 


CALVIN PUBLISHES THE “ INSTITUTION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION” 


Despite persecution, the reformist theories of Wyclif 
in England and of Hus in Bohemia lived on. The 
medieval belief in the Authority of the Church and 
Papacy had difficulty in surviving the assaults of the 
humanists of the fifteenth century, and it is not 
without significance that at the time when Luther 
was pinning his “theses ”’ to the Church door at 
Wittenberg, Zwingli was independently protesting 
against Papal Authority in Zurich. The Reformation 
was now rapidly spreading through northern and 
central Europe. Zwingli himself, however, was 
killed at Cappel in the war between Zurich and the 
Forest Cantons which had remained loyal to the 
Catholic Faith. From now on Switzerland was 
divided into Catholic and Protestant cantons, and 
the leadership of the Reformed Religion at first 
passed from Zurich to Bern. Then, in 1541, Calvin 
returned to Geneva and established the theocratic 
state over which he presided for nearly twenty-five 
years. 

Jean Cauvin, or Calvin as he became known, first 
visited Geneva in 1536, six months after the publica- 
tion at Basle of his Jnstitutio or Confession of Faith. 
From his early student days Calvin had been attracted 
by the Reformed Doctrines, and his Institutio, 
dedicated as it was to Francis I of France, at a time 
when he was both negotiating with the German 
Lutheran Princes and persecuting the reformers in 
his own country, was intended to be an exposition of 
the doctrines of the Reformation. Based on the 
fundamental articles of the Apostles’ Creed, it was 
intended to show that the beliefs of the reformers 
were identical with those held by the early Church, 
though stripped of the interpretations supplied by 
medieval theologians. 

It was no easy task that confronted the young 
reformer (he was only twenty-seven) when he was 
invited to preach in Geneva. Territorially the town 
was in the Duchy of Savoy, but control was exercised 
by the Prince Bishop, whose authority was challenged 
by the Burghers’ Councils. Just before Calvin’s 
arrival, the authority of Duke and Bishop had, with 
the help of the Bernese, been overthrown, and 
power rested in the hands of the Councils, who had 
newly adopted the doctrines of the Reformed Church. 
So far there was no organization ; not only a restate- 
ment of doctrine was now required, but also the 
creation of some agreed forms in which the reformed 
doctrines could he expounded. Jealous of its rights, 
the Geneva Council of Two Hundred insisted on its 
own supreme authority in matters of Faith and 
Morals. To this Calvin was not entirely opposed, 
and he proceeded to draw up a Confession of Faith, 
compose a Catechism for children, and issue regula- 
tions regarding observance of the Holy Supper. 
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It was this last that raised a furore which eventually 
led to his expulsion from the City ; for Calvin not 
only insisted that discipline in such matters should 
rest with the Church, but that the secular authorities 
should enforce its decisions ; the Council, on the 
other hand, was opposed to excommunication, which 
seemed too reminiscent of Catholic tradition. 

Civil strife broke out in the city shortly after 
Calvin’s departure, and in 1541 he was invited to 
return as Pastor, the Council agreeing that a Con- 
stitution for the Church should be set up. The out- 
come was the Ecclesiastical Ordinances of Geneva, 
by which questions of discipline were to be decided 
by a Consistory of members chosen by the Councils 
of the City. Thus the whole power of rule and dis- 
cipline passed into the hands of an oligarchy not 
wholly unlike those that had governed medieval 
towns of an earlier age. To secure competent ministry 
the pastors were to select, train and examine candi- 
dates, who had then to be approved by the people and 
the Council. Candidates were subsequently ordained 
by the laying on of hands by the Pastors. 

To help his adopted city became a city of the 
elect, Calvin encouraged foreign scholars to make 
their home in Geneva. Schools were organized, the 
Catechism revised, and students so trained that there 
was never lacking a succession of ardent leaders 
prepared to carry the Reformed Faith into the rest 
of Europe. Throughout these years Calvin remained 
the real ruler of Geneva. His JIJnstitutio was 
revised in 1559, but in essence remained unchanged. 
Founded upon the cardinal doctrine of predestina- 
tion—‘‘ For all men are not created on an equal 
footing, since for some eternal life is pre-ordained, 
for others eternal damnation ’—Calvinism was a 
severe and highly selective creed, but most profound 
in its influence not only in Western Europe, but 
ultimately in the lands across the north Atlantic. 

In France, the Huguenot party owed much to 
Calvin. A Frenchman himself, he appealed to the 
national instincts of his fellow countrymen by his 
own deep convictions and his logical approach to all 
doctrinal questions. In England, however, where 
tradition perhaps exercised a stronger pull, Calvinism 
never found a secure foothold. The early English 
refcrmers were influenced rather by Lutheran ideas, 
and, after the death of Henry VIII, the tendency was 
towards the teachings of Zwingli. This was mainly 
due to the influence of the foreign pastors, whom 
Cranmer invited to make their home in Cambridge, 
and to those English Divines, notably Thomas 
Hooper appointed Bishop of Gloucester in 1551, 
who returned from the continent in the new reign 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit and teaching of the 
Zurich reformer. 





Attila 
the Hun 


By 
MICHAEL 
GRANT 


A 17th-century engraving of 
ATTILA with dog’s ears; in Italian 
legend his father was a hound 


Some 1500 years ago the “ Scourge of God” died on his wedding night 


town in central Anatolia, and on the next 

bench sat a young Turkish mother, watch- 
ing her plump baby as it tottered about on the 
path. Then, to my surprise, she addressed 
the angelic infant by a name which to us 
carries memories of horror, of the Scourge 
of God: “ Attila,” she said, “ Attila darling, 
come here and let me wipe your face.” 

I made enquiries and discovered that Turks 
call their children Attila because some of them 
are disposed to defend the Hun conqueror’s 
reputation. They protest that western Euro- 
peans do not like him since instinctively we 
take the side of the Romans and Byzantines 
whose lands he ravaged in that fearful series 
of raids 1500 years ago ; but, they maintain, 
he was not without merits, and, in any case, a 
tremendous conqueror. In some accounts of 
Turkish history, he figures as an ancestor, as 


I WAS SITTING in a little public garden of a 


the first of the Turkish monarchs. Likewise, 
on patriotic Hungarian medals, we find him 
placed in the same seat of honour, as the first 
Magyar king. The Bulgarians, too, have some 
reason to count the Huns among their ancestors. 
And the Germans also have staked a claim to 
this curious distinction : for Attila, as Etzel, 
is an important figure in the Nibelungen saga ; 
and “let us be like the Huns,” exclaimed 
Wilhelm II in one of his wilder outpourings. 

Linguistic studies might tell us something 
about the Huns’ links with the present—not, 
of course, about their race but at least about 
their culture. There are sharp disputes, 
however, over the Hun language. Is “ Atli,” 
the name under which Attila went down to 
Germanic legend, in the Norse sagas, really 
the same as the Turkish word “ Atli,” meaning 
“on horseback” ? I do not know; nor 
can I tell whether it may instead be a Germanic 


All illustrations from Attila dans la Numismatique by Dr. L. Huszdr, by courtesy of the author 
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word meaning “little father.” And it turns 
out that there are similar disputes about other 
Hun names. Apart from proper names, we 
hardly know more than one single Hun word, 
strava, meaning “funeral” ; and it has been 
called German, Turkish, and Slavonic. Ethno- 
logists who have studied surviving descriptions 
of Attila’s own obsequies—hoping to find in 
them something more than the habits of any 
nomad tribe—are no nearer agreement about 
the cultural affinities of the Huns. It is not 
easy to agree except on simple facts, such that 
the Huns managed to consume a good deal of 
drink at funerals. 

From the disappearance of the Huns from 
history, soon after Attila’s death, to the 
emergence of any of the nations we know today, 
the historian must take a “ mortal leap”. But 
I confess that to me the German theory looks 
wrong and that, if Hun survivals have to be 
sought, the Balkans and Anatolia seem to be 
the places to search for them. It would help 
if we knew whence the Huns came. But we 
do not. They appeared near the Sea of Azov 
in the fourth century A.D. Where had they 
been before ? They have been identified with 
nomads who had plagued China two centuries 
earlier, the Hsiung-nu. Possibly this is right ; 
but modern scholarship will not commit itself. 

So the Huns are a mystery. They were 
already a mystery when they first struck the 
northern frontiers of the two Roman empires, 
the one based on Italy and the second on 
Constantinople—for the potential dangers from 
the north had been so pressing that one supreme 
commander did not seem enough to oversee 
the whole long frontier. Then in the year 
A.D. 376, the intelligence officers of the Lower 
Danube garrisons—which depended on Con- 
stantinople—received strange and unwelcome 
information. They learnt that new and un- 
usually large movements had begun among the 
northern barbarians. It was said that all the 
peoples between Hungary and the Black Sea 
were in commotion. “‘ A savage people of great 
ferocity had struck the nations with terror and 
sent them fleeing from their homes. The 
officers received the news with indifference. 
They rarely heard of barbarian wars beyond 
the great river until the fighting had completely 
died down, or had, at least, come to a temporary 








close. Their experience told them that no 
exceptional events could be expected. But the 
rumours persisted ; and then the first refugees 
appeared on the northern bank, begging to be 
taken into the safety of the Empire. The first 
fugitives were joined by others and yet others, 
until an immense multitude crowded on the 
bank of the river. The officers had been 
mistaken.” What had happened was that a 
vast, recently formed kingdom of Germans— 
which covered the Ukraine and separated the 
Romans from the unknown dangers farther east 
—had been attacked by the Huns, and blotted 
out of existence ; it was already, when the 
Romans heard of these events, almost as if it 
had never been, and its collapse brought down 
too a second German kingdom in Rumania ; 
and from these two kingdoms and elsewhere 
came a horde of panic-stricken refugees who, 
in a year or two, nearly brought down the 
empire of Constantinople. 

I have here been drawing on a recent book, 
Attila and the Huns by E. A. Thompson of 
Nottingham University, who is, in his turn, 
translating a Roman historian on whom he is 
an expert—the last great Roman historian, 
Ammianus, and perhaps the best of all, though 
spared service as an educational textbook since 
his Latinity not unnaturally deviated from the 
norm established four centuries earlier. Am- 
mianus also described how the Huns lived : 
“This people, but little known from ancient 
records, exceed every degree of savagery... 
they are so hardy in their mode of life that 
they have no need of fire nor of savoury food, 
but eat the roots of wild plants and the half- 
raw flesh of any kind of animal whatever. They 
are never protected by any buildings—not 
even a hut thatched with reed can be found 
among them. But, roaming at large amid the 
mountains and woods, they learn from the 
cradle to endure cold, hunger and thirst . . . 
They dress in linen cloth or in the skins of 
marmots sewn together . . . and do not take 
off or change their clothing until by long wear 
and tear it has been reduced to rags and fallen 
from them bit by bit... Their shoes are formed 
upon no lasts, and so prevent their walking 
with free step. For this reason they are not 
at all adapted to battles on foot, but they are 
almost glued to their hardy, ugly horses .. . 
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From their horses every one of them buys and 
sells, eats and drinks, and bowed over the 
narrow necks of these animals by night they 
sleep.” 

These horses were what counted. The 
wandering Huns were utterly primitive, and 
lacking in every conceivable sort of civilization 
or productivity. But they were fantastically 
good “ natural horsemen,” of portentous speed, 
endurance and dexterity—far too good for the 
professional cavalry of the Romans. So both 
Roman empires suffered appallingly destruc- 
tive invasions. The provincials were terrified ; 
and so were the Roman armies. To say that 
the Huns looked unattractive is an under- 
statement. Even the Hun babies, says one 
writer casting around for superlatives, have 
faces of a quite peculiar gruesomeness. As for 
the adults, they were very short, bull-necked 
and seemed scarcely human; they were so 
monstrously ugly and misshapen, with faces— 
if that word could be used—like formless, 
perforated lumps. 

The Romans claimed that the Hun armies 
were immensely numerous. But this was to 
make excuses. The Huns had subjects without 
number ; but their mounted archers with their 
lassos, though they were dangerous beyond 
measure, may have been surprisingly few. 
Perhaps they normally operated in commandos 
hardly more than 1000 strong, each under one 
of numerous independent chieftains. Sometimes 
Rome itself employed these Hun squadrons as 
mercenaries. Their first really frightening 
appearance was in A.D. 395, when they pene- 
trated the Caucasus, traversed the frozen 
Danube and moved into the Balkans—and this 
span of hundreds of miles shows that their 
range was already formidably large. “The 
wolves of the North,” said Saint Jerome, “ they 
filled the whole earth with slaughter and panic 
alike, as they flitted hither and thither on their 
swift horses. May Jesus avert such beasts 
from the Roman world in the future ! ” 

But they came again. Ten years later, Italy 
received advance notice of them in the familiar 
shape of masses of panic-stricken German 
refugees, while similar hordes burst across the 
Rhine and obliterated its frontier for ever. 
Then, in 408, it was the turn of the Balkans 
again. This is the occasion on which we meet 
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the first Hun whom we know by name: he 
was called Uldis. Soon others are mentioned, 
Uptar or Octar, who ate so much dinner that he 
burst, and Rua, who finally amalgamated all 
the separate Hun realms into a great con- 
federacy stretching from far into Russia almost 
to France. In 434 Rua died, thus vindicating, 
according to the Church, a text of Ezekiel ; 
and he was succeeded by his two nephews, 
Bleda and Attila. 

On Bleda, let me quote Thompson’s version 
of a contemporary account. “ We find him in 
possession of a Moorish dwarf called Zerco., 
Bleda was amused beyond all measure, not 
merely by Zerco’s stammering talk, but par- 
ticularly by his twisted and painful gait. He 
kept him by his side both at his banquets and 
on his campaigns ; he even made him a little 
suit of armour to increase the grotesqueness 
of his figure. Once Zerco escaped with a 
number of other Roman prisoners. Bleda 
cared nothing for the others, but he was wild 
with rage at the loss of Zerco. Horsemen 
scoured the countryside until the dwarf was 
found, and Bleda roared with laughter when 
he saw him brought back in chains. He asked 
him why he had tried to escape. Zerco, in his 
strange, halting speech, said that it was because 
Bleda had never given him a wife. The Hun 
laughed more loudly than ever. He swore that 
he would give him one of the ladies-in-waiting 
from the Empress’s palace in Constantinople.” 

Attila was entirely different from his 
brother Bleda, whom he wasted little time in 
murdering. Attila did not find Zerco in the 
least funny. Attila was sullen and grim. 
Though there were still Huns outside his rule, 
he extended Rua’s already vast confederacy 
Over enormous new territories in Northern 
Europe—we now have reason to believe that 
he even controlled islands in the Baltic, such as 
Bornholm and Gotland. And somehow—this 
was perhaps his great talent—he held his 
extraordinary string of possessions together. 
The swarthy, large-headed little man with his 
pig eyes, flattened nose and wispy chin—faun- 
like features which fascinated the medallists 
of the Italian Renaissance—knew he was not 
as other men ; and, by concocting a story of 
the sword of the war-god discovered in the 
earth, he got the pagan Huns to believe that 




















his authority should be accepted by divine 
ight. 

ne The position of the governments at Rome 
and especially Constantinople was now ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. Their relations with 
Attila hinged upon money, and his series of 
appalling invasions were punctuated by finan- 
cial talks. It was a matter of prestige for him 
to extort as much as he could from the wealthy 
eastern empire ; it was a barbarian custom to 
hoard vast quantities of gold ; and some, or 
much, of it was needed to keep his chiefs loyal, 
and his army in food and weapons, since the 
Huns were totally unproductive, and a large 
Hun state could scarcely hang together with- 
out external plunder. Besides, Attila’s chief 
advisers had learnt to live lavishly ; and he 
liked to send them in relays to negotiate in 
Constantinople, where the government would 
give them expensive personal presents, of which 
Attila insisted on receiving full details. 

In any case, it was the policy of the Eastern 
Emperor Theodosius II to buy the Huns off. 
On a single occasion alone he sent Attila 
6000 Ib. of gold ; and that was only one of 
many consignments. Divergent views are 
nowadays taken of this policy. Either it was 
feeble, shameful appeasement, only leading to 
further demands—and further demands con- 
tinued unceasingly—or Theodosius was only 
doing what emperors habitually did in dealing 
with barbarians, a far cheaper and less self- 
destructive method than facing Attila in the 
field, and one to which in any case there was 
no alternative : the Byzantine army could not 
stand up against Attila’s cavalry, or—worse— 
would not, for we cannot say how far the 
Roman armies and provinces were reliable. 
National frontiers, it has been pointed out, 
were not then the last word ; landowners and 
churchmen no doubt hated Attila—and hated 
appeasing him, because they had to foot the 
bill—but many subjects led such oppressed 
and miserable lives during the later Roman 
empires that a possible change could not much 
alarm them. Business men and trades people, 
moreover, according to this view, may have 
thought it profitable to conciliate a firm power 
across the frontiers ; and we hear of at least 
one trader who preferred life with Attila to an 
existence in the hideously over-taxed empire, 
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ATTILA with goat’s horns, from an engraving 
published in Basle, 1575 


where a poor man had no chance in a court 
of law. But, as it happens, we cannot pronounce 
on the merits of the appeasement policy, be- 
cause of an historical accident. The successor 
of Theodosius, Marcian, decided to adopt a 
“tough” policy. He was never to try it. 
For Attila died ; and whether it would have 
worked remains a matter for imaginative 
speculation. 

One delegation to Attila’s distant camp, 
from the imperial court at Constantinople, 
included a certain Priscus—he is the man who 
met the renegade trader. Priscus has left us a 
strange account of his mission. It was not 
made any easier by the fact that, at a dinner 
party with Huns on the way, at Sofia, the 
delegation’s interpreter mad¢ an unfortunate 
reference to Attila, which was only glossed over 
by cornering the Huns after dinner and pressing 
rich gifts upon them. A greater complication 
was the fact that the same interpreter had 
actually been commissioned by a statesman to 
arrange Attila’s murder, and Attila discovered 
this. Nevertheless, he received the delegates, 


though it is true that at the meeting he himself 
talked, rudely, all the time. Then, following 
him back to his remote headquarters, some- 
where (it is suggested in Wallachia) they 
attended royal banquets, and heard Attila’s two 
bards—important stimulators of loyal emotion 
among his subjects, and of an epic tradition 
for the future. Incidentally, they met the 
dwarf Zerco—still without his wife—and 
Priscus called on Attila’s wife. Another ex- 
perience was a visit to the only Hun bathroom. 
On their return to Constantinople, they had 
many alarming experiences to report ; but they 
had at least survived, and later even the inter- 
preter was rescued. 

But Attila soon decided to strike again, this 
time not at the Balkans but the west, into Gaul. 
Caesar’s conquests in Gaul were at last breaking 
apart ; for instance, there was now a German 
Gothic kingdom based on Toulouse. In A.D. 451 
that kingdom was Attila’s first objective. At 
this moment, however, his unwelcome attention 
was diverted towards the western Roman 
emperor in Italy, Valentinian III. This was 
the result of a strange episode involving the 
emperor’s sister, Honoria. That lady had 
disgraced herself, and was about to be married 
off to a dull senator. To avoid this fate, she 
formed the enterprising plan of becoming the 
wife, or rather one of the wives, of Attila. She 
offered, as Gibbon puts it, “to deliver her 
person into the arms of a barbarian, of whose 
language she was ignorant, whose figure was 
scarcely human, and whose religion and man- 
ners she abhorred. By the ministry of a faithful 
eunuch, she transmitted to Attila a ring, the 
pledge of her affection ; and earnestly con- 
jured him to claim her as a lawful spouse to 
whom he had been secretly betrothed. These 
advances were received, however, with coldness 
and disdain ; and the king of the Huns con- 
tinued to multiply the number of his wives, 
till his love was awakened by the more forcible 
passions of ambition and avarice.” And then, 
Gibbon imaginatively assures us, “‘ almost in the 
spirit of romantic chivalry, the savage monarch 
professed himself the lover and the champion 
of the princess Honoria.” ‘This intrigue now 
came to the western emperor’s notice, and his 
sister disappeared from view. But Attila had 
his pretext. He sent Valentinian an ambassador, 
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who declared : “ Attila, my master and your 
master, has ordered you through me to make 
your palace ready for him” ; and the Huns 
forthwith moved into panic-stricken Gaul, 
The Romans, joined by the German immi- 
grants, somehow stopped him south-east of 
Paris in one of the decisive engagements of 
history, known as “ the battle of Chalons ”— 
though perhaps it was really fought near Troyes, 
But in the next year Attila drove far into Italy 
itself, only retiring—after being met by a 
delegation including Pope Leo I (whose com- 
panions were shown by Raphael as Saints Peter 
and Paul themselves)—because the country, 
very short of food, failed to support his troops. 

The threat to both Roman empires was now 
intense ; it seemed as if either or both of them 
might at any moment receive a fearful blow. 
At this juncture, in A.D. 453, Attila had yet 
another wedding night—this time with a girl 
whose name is said to signify “ little Hilda”, 
identified with Siegfried’s widow Kriemhild, 
and, in the earlier Norse sagas, with Guthrun, 
the sister of a king of Burgundy whom Attila 
had worsted. His wedding night with this 
complicated personage was his last night on 
earth. What actually happened is faithfully 
recorded by Chaucer’s reference to his Bledying 
at the nose in drunkenesse—a capitayn should 
live in sobrenesse. But “ poetical imagination,” 
as Sir Maurice Bowra points out in his book 
Heroic Poetry, “ was inflamed by his death, and 
told how he was killed by his wife in revenge 
for his treacherous murder of her brothers in 
his halls. This is not what history relates . . . 
but a great king who dies on his wedding night 
is a fit victim for legend . . . the dire tale told 
in the Elder Edda provides a more than fitting 
end for the Scourge of God.” 

Enough ill comes seldom to such as thou art ; 

Thou didst folly of old, such that no one shall find 


In the whole world of men a match for thy 
madness. (Atlamal 81) 


Attila’s death meant that the danger from the 
Huns was over. 

As the dead man’s successors tore each 
other’s throats, hordes of quite different 
nomads swept west and swamped their dis- 
integrating forces. The empire of the Huns 
was gone as quickly as it had come. They 
disappeared from history. They had shaken 




















the Roman empires to their foundations. They 
had also, more obligingly, removed potential 
German dangers from the Roman borders. 
The western empire in any case was on its last 
legs ; but the eastern empire recovered itself 
and had exactly one thousand years more to 
live. The Huns themselves had given the world 
nothing whatever except panic and destruction. 
To have lived as a conquered subject of the 
Huns provided the reductio ad absurdum of a 
desire for “ peace at any price.” 

But how great a man was Attila ? Here there 
is a divergence between J. B. Bury and E. A. 
Thompson. For Bury, “ Attila’s genius alone 
had sustained the huge and disjointed fabric.” 
For Thompson, Attila was not in the first class 
either as soldier or as a diplomat. True, he 


extended and strengthened the Hun empire 
and knew well how to exploit its subjects ; but 
his uncle Rua and others had laid the founda- 
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Caricature and Glorifica- 
tion : top left : Attila with 
hideous features on a 
Renaissance medallion ; 
bottom: Attila as a 
warrior-hero, 17th century; 
top right : Attila roman- 
ticized as a Hungarian 
monarch, 19th century 





tions of his power. That sort of interpretation, 
denying that general trends of history are 
changed by “ great men,” is in tune with the 
theories of thinkers like Plekhanov, whose 
followers describe even Stalin as “‘ the vehicle of 
anonymous forces at work in the background.” 
But, even at the lowest estimate—assuming 
that Stalin and Attila knew only how to use 
their times and chances—both of them, in their 
different ways, gave a remarkable jolt to 
history. H. A. L. Fisher preferred a marine 
metaphor. The successive emergencies of 
history “follow one another,” he says, “ as 
wave follows wave.” Many men are over- 
whelmed by the waves ; but a few come into 
view on top of their crests. In the sense that 
they are conspicuous, they are “ great,” and 
on the crest of one such historical wave 
appeared, briefly, the terrifying, sullen, flat- 
nosed face of Attila. 





By DAVID FOOTMAN 


Civil War in 


HE HANDING-OVER AND EXECUTION of 

Admiral Kolchak, early in 1920, gave 

rise to controversy and bitter feelings. 
Personal, national and political considerations 
have confused the issue, and some of the 
evidence has still to be made public. The 
incident had no decisive influence on world 
affairs—the White Russian cause in Siberia 
had been lost before it happened. But human 
behaviour is an element of history ; and 
for this reason it seems worth while to set 


together the evidence that so far we possess. 

By the spring of 1918 the Bolsheviks had 
erected a facade of Soviet power in the vast area 
between the Urals and the Pacific. They had 
beaten back Ataman Semenov’ into Manchuria. 


1 Grigori Semenov was commissioned by the 
Russian Provisional Government in 1917 to raise a 
local force in his native Trans-Baikalia. When the 
Bolsheviks came to power he escaped to Manchuria, 
and from there led a private army which raided Soviet 
territory. When the Bolshevik régime collapsed, he 
occupied Chita and with Japanese backing established 
his rule. 
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From the Illustrated London News 


Kolchak (centre) reviewing his troops, with the Czech General Gaida (right) and General Bogoslavsky 


They had suppressed a predominantly Social 


Revolutionary Siberian Duma. But the local 
Bolsheviks were too weak to provide more than 
a facade. The peasants were indifferent. The 
powerful Co-operatives and the small towns- 
men were anti-Communist at heart. There was 
passive resistance. The Social Revolutionaries 
built up a wide underground network, in touch, 
in many centres, with clandestine groups of 
ex-Imperial officers who were awaiting an 
opportunity to revolt. Then came the Czech 


afhe End of Kolchak 1919-1920 


coup. The Czecho-Slovak Legion,” some 40,000 
strong, were in process of transfer to France 
via Vladivostock. By May 1918, their detach- 
ments were spread along the whole of the 


2 The Czech Legion was formed in Tsarist days 
from local Czech residents and from prisoners of war. 
At the end of 1917 it was recognized by the Allies 
as an Allied combatant force, and soon afterwards 
the decision was taken to transfer it from Western 
Russia to France by way of Vladivostock. An agree- 
ment to this effect was reached with the Bolsheviks, 
but its implementation occasioned much friction, 
culminating in the final break in May 1918. 
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value to the British Admiralty. In 1916 he was 
given command of the Black Sea Fleet. He 
succeeded in maintaining the discipline of that 
force for the first few weeks after the accession 
to power of the Provisional Government. 
When the revolution took hold of his crews, 
however, he resigned his command. In July, 
1917, he was sent by Kerensky, War Minister 
in the Provisional Government, on a naval 
mission to Great Britain and America. In 
London he saw Lord Jellicoe and Admiral Hall 
of the Naval Intelligence Department. In 
Washington he saw President Wilson. He 
embarked at San Francisco for Japan at the 
time of the outbreak of the October Revolution. 
He then joined General Horvath, who was 
maintaining a White administration in the area 
served by the Chinese Eastern Railway in 
Manchuria. On the announcement of the 
Brest-Litovsk settlement between the Bol- 
sheviks and the Germans, honour demanded 
that he should offer his services to one of the 
Allies. He approached the British Ambassador 
in Tokio ; was accepted, and left for Bombay 
en route for Mesopotamia. But at Singapore 
the British Commandant passed him a message 
from London that he should return to the Far 
East. He reached Peking in April 1918, shortly 
before the Czech revolt. Disgusted by what he 
saw of White inefficiency and corruption, he 
then underwent a period of disillusion and 
frustration. In the late summer of 1918 he 
decided to make his way to South Russia and 
join up with Denikin.* In October he had got 
as far as Omsk. He was persuaded to stay there 
and become Minister of War and Marine. Six 
weeks later he was Supreme Ruler. 

No one has questioned Kolchak’s integrity, 
his courage or his sense of duty. But he was 
not equipped to be a popular leader. He had 
no knack of kindling enthusiasm. He had little 
interest in political problems, and little flair 
for choosing the right men for the right posts. 
Pressure of events told upon his nerves, and he 
became moody, sometimes almost hysterical. 

8 Denikin, C.-in-C. of the White forces in South 
Russia, started his big offensive from the North 
Caucasus in May 1919, taking Kharkov in June, 
Odessa and Kiev in August, and Orel on October 
14th. But the Bolsheviks recaptured Orel a week 
later, and by late November the Whites had been 


decisively defeated and were retiring in disorder 
along the whole front. 





From “ With the Diehards in Siberia "’ by Col. J. Ward, Cassell 


“© He lacked the ruthlessness that his réle demanded.” 
KOLCHAK, a signed photograph 


Above all, he lacked the ruthlessness that his 
réle demanded. Nobody seems to have been 
really frightened of him. He was no fool. He 
was well aware of the rottenness all round. But, 
as he said when under cross-examination on the 
scandals and atrocities of his régime, “‘ I could 
never manage to get any results from my 
judiciary and investigating commission.” Such 
a remark would have been unthinkable from 
one of the top Bolsheviks. 

The same trait ran through the White 
administration. Ruthlessness there was against 
unarmed peasants and prisoners. But, in the 
case of the big offender or big problem, nothing 
was done. Graft and incompetence at Omsk 
were so notorious that it is easy to forget that 
the makeshift offices and staffs contained a 
number of men of probity, intelligence and 
ant-like industry, but without the confidence 
or the arrogance to make themselves felt. 
“Word and deed,” wrote Trotsky of the 
Kerensky régime, “ like the spirit and flesh of 








the pious Christian, were in a continued state 
of conflict.” It is at least as true of Omsk. And 
as the situation both of front and rear progres- 
sively deteriorated, cabinet and staff offices 
went the way of all such bodies on the losing 
side of a long war, with ever more meetings 
and drafts and reorganizations and recrimina- 
tions, and ever less grip upon the course of 
events. There had never been much contact 
between the Kolchak Government and the 
masses ; by October 1919 there was little 
contact even with government organs outside 
the capital. By that date the regular armed 
forces were ill-equipped and under strength ; 
some, especially the Siberian units, were 
disaffected. The semi-independent Cossack 
armies under Dutov and Annenkov were 
no longer of military importance. Ataman 
Semenov with his private empire in Trans- 
Baikalia, built up with Japanese help, was still 
very much of a factor. But he was two thousand 
miles from Omsk. 

Of the Allied contingents, the two British 
battalions had left. |The Japanese and the 
Americans were on the other side of Lake 
Baikal. In Siberia proper the Czechs, with 
small detachments of Poles and other allies, 
under the command of the French General 
Janin,t were guarding the railway. The 
Czechs were homesick and disgruntled. They 
had soon tired of fighting the Bolsheviks. Back 
in October 1918, Czech units were refusing to 
go into the line on the Volga-Ural front. The 
collapse of Austria-Hungary and the Armistice 
removed their last incentive, and it was found 
imperative to remove them to the rear. They 
disliked the accession to power of Kolchak, as 
their sympathies were with Kolchak’s Social 
Revolutionary opponents. They resented the 
Paris decision to keep them in Siberia. There 
was little discipline and, militarily, morale was 
low. Economically, on the other hand, they 
showed great resource and power of organiza- 
tion. Their supply services were excellent. 
They had hospitals, lorry-parks, repair shops 

4 General Maurice Janin, born 1862, graduate of 
St. Cyr Military Academy, subsequently spent some 
time at the Imperial Russian Staff College, and was 
seconded in 1916 to the Imperial Russian Gencral 
Staff. In August 1918, the French Ministry of War 
and Allied Supreme Council appointed him head of 
the French Military Mission in Siberia, and C.-in-C. 
of the Allied troops there. ; 


and factories. They had their newspapers and 
their bank. Individually, they prospered, 
There were, of course, plenty of Russians who 
speculated ; but the Czechs were better busi- 
ness men and had more opportunity. The 
contrast between Czech Haves and Russian 
Have-nots grew more and more marked and, 
with it, mutual antipathy. 

The Czech National Council, the supreme 
local civil authority, was in Irkutsk. The 
atmosphere in that city was oppositionist. The 
Governor was a Right-wing Social Revolu- 
tionary. The Municipal Council had a Social- 
Revolutionary and Menshevik majority. In 
November, there was an All-Siberian Congress 
of Zemstvos and Municipal Councils, with a 
distinctly Socialist flavour. Out of this Con- 
gress, a clandestine Political Centre was formed, 
predominantly Social Revolutionary and Men- 
shevik, which aspired to become the Govern- 
ment of Siberia. The Bolsheviks in Siberia had 
been almost annihilated by the Kolchak 
Security Service ; but such few as had managed 
to maintain an underground organization in 
Irkutsk were in friendly touch with the Political 
Centre. 

In the country areas were Partisans. Their 
detachments varied in size and quality. Some 
were in control of large areas, with a civilian 
organization, courts and periodic Congresses. 
Some were merely small groups of fugitives or 
deserters. Lack of communications precluded 
co-ordination or control by Moscow or any 
other centre. But by November 1919 the 
Partisans offered a serious threat to traffic along 
a thousand miles of the main line. 

Such were the active human factors at this 
period. The peasants, the great majority of the 
inhabitants of Siberia, remained resolutely 
passive. Under the Provisional Government 
and the early Soviet rule, the villages had been 
left alone. With the advent of the Whites came 
mobilization orders and requisitions. These 
were met by peasant chicanery and obstruction; 
and then came punitive expeditions, the burn- 
ing of villages and the killing and mutilation of 
innocent and guilty alike. The more spirited 
or exposed of the peasants went off to join the 
Partisans. But the great bulk retained their 
stubborn disinterest in politica] matters. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the last 























From the Illustrated London News 


The armoured train of General Semenov, who, with Fapanese help, maintained a private 
empire in Trans-Batkalia 


chapter of the Kolchak episode took piace in 
the depth of a Siberian winter. There were 
serious local shortages of food, fuel and clothing. 
There was typhus and frost-bite. The episode 
took place along fifteen hundred miles of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. It is remarkable that 
the railway functioned at all. Coal was short ; 
pumps froze, and so did points and signals. 
Locomotives were immobilized, and pipes and 
boilers burst. Survivors have left vivid details 
of the fighting round the pump stations, and 
of rows of naked corpses lining the track, where 
they had been thrown out of hosrital trains 
because their places and clothing were needed. 
There was a huge floating population of 
refugees, who lived in railway-cars on sidings 
for lack of housing. When the end came, 
everyone pressed to the East, and the railway 
could not carry them. Of three hundred 
evacuation-trains that left Western Siberia, 
only seventy got as far as Irkutsk. 

The final decision to evacuate Omsk was 
taken on November 6th. The foreign missions 
departed. The cabinet set out for the new 
capital, Irkutsk, on the roth. The White 


armies crossed the frozen Irtish and continued 
their retreat eastwards along the roads. The 
last to leave, on the 14th, was the Supreme 
Ruler, with an imposing convoy of seven trains 
which also carried the State Gold Reserve. 
He was unwilling to entrust the gold to any 
other authority, Russian or Allied. Twenty- 
four hours after he left, the Fifth Red Army 
entered Omsk. 

The cabinet arrived in Irkutsk on November 
19th, where they were made increasingly aware 
of their precarious position. In Vladivostock 
there had been an abortive putsch against the 
Kolchak authorities. The Czech National 
Council, as its reaction to the White debacle, 
had published on the 13th an open letter to the 
Allies, expressing their horror at the brutalities 
and incompetence of the Kolchak régime, and 
demanding for themselves immediate evacua- 
tion to their homeland. There was an urgent 
need for the cabinet to find some popular 
backing. The Premier endeavoured to induce 
Social Revolutionary and Menshevik leaders to 
come into a coalition ; but they refused to take 
office under Kolchak. The cabinet, as finally 








From the Illustrated London News 


A detachment of the Czech Army, which was in virtual control of the Trans-Siberian Railway 


reconstituted, was a makeshift one. It issued 
on December 2nd a manifesto promising 
reforms, and the Prime Minister left for the 
West again to try to persuade the Supreme 
Ruler to agree to this new programme. 

The meeting took place at Taiga station, the 
junction for Tomsk. Prime Minister Pepeliaev 
was joined by his brother, who commanded the 
First Siberian Army, recently brought out of 
the front for reasons of low morale. Another 
arrival at Taiga was General Sakharov, C.-in-C. 
of the Kolchak armies. On the evening of 
December 8th, the Supreme Ruler was faced 
with an ultimatum from his Premier for the 
dismissal of Sakharov, and another from 
Sakharov for the dismissal of the Premier’s 
brother. During the night Kolchak’s train 
moved eastwards, and next morning the 
Pepeliaev brothers arrested Sakharov. There 
was then the problem of finding a successor 
for him. In the end the post was accepted by 
General Kappel. 

_ The Czechs were behind schedule in their 
evacuation programme. On December roth, 
Kolchak’s trains were held up at Marinsk 


behind a congestion of Czech transport. On 
the 12th he came into a more serious traffic jam 
at Krasnoiarsk, and was stuck there for six days. 

By this time conditions on the railway were 
becoming progressively worse. Disease, panic, 
the ferocity of the cold, pressure from the Red 
Army and from the Partisans, were all playing 
their part. On December 12th, Syrovy, com- 
manding the Czech forces, informed Janin 
that the position was critical: unless the 
Czechs were awarded priority in all transport 
he could not accept responsibility. Janin 
approved any measures that Syrovy might take, 
and on December 15th the latter issued an 
order that no Russian echelon was to be let 
through to the East except on his, Syrovy’s, 
specific order. 

There ensued a scramble which was then 
and afterwards the subject of bitter recrimina- 
tion. The advantages were on the side of the 
Czechs. They were in physical occupation of 
the railway stations, and they had their own 
technicians. In the end they all did get out, 
with their wives and dependants and with a 
considerable amount of property. It is true 
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that some Russians were given places on Czech 
trains, though others were refused owing to 
Czech fears of typhus infection. It is also 
certain that there were Ugly incidents. The 
circumstances did not make for human decency. 

A stream of exasperated telegrams reached 
Janin from the Admiral at Krasnoiarsk. Janin’s 
nerves were also frayed. “I should be most 
pleased,” he testily remarked to one of the 
Allied High Commissioners (who were then in 
Irkutsk to arrange for the evacuation of their 
nationals) “‘ to do all I am asked, if only not to 
be pestered day and night. But there are the 
facts of the position on the railways.” 

These facts also affected the retreating White 
Armies, far to the West. The troops were on 
the roads ; but the sick and wounded, families 
and dependants were packed into trains. They 
were now as good as lost ; and Kappel sent to 
Syrovy a furious indictment of Czech behaviour 
with a challenge to duel. Syrovy accepted the 
challenge, as and when total Czech evacuation 
had been completed. 

For the unhappy cabinet in Irkutsk the news 
from down the railway line was bad ; the Red 
Army had reached Tomsk. On the day after 
Kolchak left Krasnoiarsk the garrison there 
had revolted. Within forty-eight hours the 
town was occupied by Partisans, thus cutting 
off the Supreme ruler from Kappel and his 
armies in the West. Prime Minister Pepeliaev 
was still somewhere down the line and unlocat- 
able. And the cabinet had no say in either of 
the two important pronouncements at this 
juncture. One of these was an open telegram 
from Semenov in Chita to the Czechs, demand- 
ing immediate passage for Kolchak and for all 
the evacuation trains. Failing which, he con- 
cluded, “‘ with sorrow in my heart I will take 
steps, with the whole of the armed force at my 
disposal, to compel you to fulfil your duty to 
humanity and to your martyred sister nation 
Russia.” The other communication was from 
Kolchak himself. It was the appointment of 
Semenov as Supreme Commander of all armed 
forces in Eastern Siberia and the Far East. 

This appointment was issued by Kolchak 
on December 23rd. On the 24th his train 
reached Nizhne-Udinsk. The station, of course, 
was held by the Czechs, but two days pre- 
viously the White garrison in the town had 








mutinied and the town was in the hands of the 
insurgents. Kolchak was held up there fourteen 
days. 

The appointment of Semenov and his threat 
to the Czechs made a profound impression. 
For Left-Wing Russians and for the Czechs he 
was the arch-symbol of reaction and brutality. 
With his Japanese backing he was the one 
remaining White authority to possess force. 
His private empire lay across the line to 
Vladivostock ; and by uccupation or destruc- 
tion of the tunnels around the Southern end 
of Lake Baikal he could effectively block any 
passage to the East. It is reasonable to assume 
that the Political Centre, in agreement with the 
Czechs, timed their revolt so as to seize Irkutsk 
before Semenov could make his power felt 
there. 

On December 23rd the Political Centre 
decided to act.- On the same day the Kolchak 
Security Service, suspecting trouble, arrested 
seventeen leading Mensheviks and Social 
Revolutionaries. The Political Centre made a 
request, via the Czechs, for their release. 
Sychev, Kolchak’s commandant, replied they 
could only be released upon guarantees that no 
action would be taken against the Kolchak 
authorities. Such guarantees were not forth- 
coming. 

In view of what follows it is necessary to 
remember that Irkutsk lies on the North-East 
bank of the river Angara. Across the river is 
the suburb of Glaskov where is the station and 
where, at this time, were the Czech head- 
quarters and the Allied High Commissioners in 
their trains. In 1919 the Angara froze late. On 
December 21st ice floes destroyed the bridge 
of boats. Shipping and barges were mostly on 
the Glaskov side and under Czech control. 

On December 24th the 53rd Regiment, in 
barracks in Glaskov, declared for the Political 
Centre. The insurgents thus acquired Glaskov 
without fighting, and also the Western suburbs 
along the railway as far as Innokentievskaia. 
In Irkutsk the garrison, for the time being, 
remained loyal, and Sychev appealed to 
Semenov for help. 

December 25th passed off quietly. The 
Angara formed a barrier between the opposing 
forces. The cabinet, now isolated, sat in their 
quarters in the Hotel Moderne in Irkutsk. 
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** Ill equipped and under strength” ; Kolchak’s ragged troops 


The Allied High Commissioners ate their 
Christmas dinners in their trains ; they had 
collected their nationals and were now prepar- 
ing to leave for the east. 

On that evening Sychev gave notice that he 
proposed to shell the barracks of the 53rd 
Regiment. Janin at once forbade firing at any 
target within one kilometre of Glaskov station. 
This intervention was interpreted by some 
members of the cabinet as “a decision to 
liquidate the Kolchak régime.” That it was 
made, and was accepted by Sychev, may well 
have decided the fate of Irkutsk. The cabinet 
appointed a triumvirate to start negotiations 
with the Political Centre with a view to handing 
over the city. The first condition was safe 


transit to the East for Kolchak, his troops and 
his administration. This was agreed. But no 
agreement was attainable over the State Gold 
Reserve or over a demand that the Political 
Centre should undertake to resist the 
Bolsheviks. | Meanwhile, the cabinet also 
negotiated with the High Commissioners for 
the neutralization of the railway zone. By the 
27th progress had been made towards an agree- 
ment under which the insurgents should quit 
Glaskov, and the railway on both sides of 
Irkutsk, including the Baikal tunnels, should 
be guarded by Czechs. 

Sporadic fighting continued between the 
garrison and insurgents. Sychev made further 
arrests of suspected oppositionists. On 
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December 28th fuel gave out and the electric 
lighting ceased to function. Cabinet members 
huddled in their furs in the crowded dirty 
corridors of the Hotel Moderne. The Angara 
froze solid. On the 29th insurgent reinforce- 
ments crossed the river, and more serious 
fighting flared up round the northern fringe. 
On the 30th a Semenov force with three 
armoured trains under General Skipetrov 
reached Mihalevo, twenty miles to the East. 
Behind him came a detachment of Japanese. 

On the 31st Skipetrov advanced on Glaskov. 
For a time the insurgents panicked and the 
position was only restored by the arrival of a 
force of Partisans. Janin forbade Sychev to 
use his artillery against insurgent positions. 
A group of railway workers exploded a loco- 
motive in the track of one of the armoured 
trains. And then the half-hearted attack was 
called off and Skipetrov returned to Mihalevo. 

It is a curious incident. A little more deter- 
mination and Irkutsk could have been recovered 
for the Whites. How long it could have been 
held is another matter, but it could have been 
recovered. The Political Centre’s forces were 
of poor quality ; and the Czechs, in the last 
resort, would not have risked a head-on clash 
with the one power that could block their 
passage eastward. The only explanation of 
White ineffectiveness is that the Japanese were 
unwilling to commit themselves to the West of 
Lake Baikal ; and that Semenov could not act 
independently of the Japanese. 

The High Commissioners were now faced 
with the problem of Kolchak. On December 
31st the Czech Commandent at Nizhne- 
Udinsk telegraphed urgently for instructions ; 
Partisans, he reported, and local revolutionaries 
were demanding that the Admiral be handed 
over to them. The High Commissioners’ 
agreed reply was sent off by Janin on January 
Ist. 

General Janin in his memoirs does not give 
the text of this reply. He merely says, “ Leur 
note portait que toutes mesures devaient étre 
prises pour assurer la sécurité personnelle de 
Kolchak dans la limite du possible.” The text 
of the note does not as yet seem to have been 
Officially released, but a summary of the relevant 
passage, which bears the mark of authenticity, 
reads : 


“The High Commissioners, in view of 
existing circumstances, propose to Admiral 
Kolchak that he should place himself under 
their protection, and if he should so desire 
they would entrust the guard over him to the 
Czech-Slovak Army and conduct him to such 
locality as he might specify. If Admiral Kolchak 
does not now wish to take advantage of this 
offer, but wishes to do so later on, the High 
Commissioners will not refuse such protection 
to such extent as the then prevailing circum- 
stances permit.” 

Preconditions appear to have been that 
Kolchak should abdicate as Supreme Ruler 
and should hand over the gold to the Allies 
to be held on behalf of the Russian people. On 
January 4th, Kolchak resigned in favour of 
Denikin, handed over the gold to the Czech 
guards and made his formal request to the 
“‘ Representatives of the Great Powers to take 
over the care of my train with its personnel and 
belongings.” 

Meanwhile in Irkutsk the cabinet attempted 
to get what terms they could from the Political 
Centre. On January 2nd a temporary armistice 
was arranged. On the 3rd talks began. The 
parties were unwilling to meet round a table, 
so they sat separately in two of the High Com- 
missioners’ trains and passed messages. For 
both sides in that drab and frozen city these 
sessions were perhaps the only chance of keep- 
ing warm. The talks trailed on. The armistice 
was prolonged. More Partisans came in from 
the country to reinforce the insurgents and 
more soldiers of garrison units deserted. 
During the session of the evening of the 4th 
there were sounds of firing from across the river. 
At midnight came a message that General 
Sychev and his troops had left for the East. 
Even the shadow of the Kolchak régime had 
ceased to exist. 

There was no handing over of power. The 
Political Centre had merely to assume it. On 
the morning of the sth the Centre began to 
issue its flow of manifestos. The High Com- 
missioners exchanged politenesses with the 
new masters of Irkutsk. There was an enquiry 
from the Political Centre about the hostages 
arrested by the Whites, of whom there was no 
news. But this was outside the High Com- 
missioners’ competence. The implementation 











of the arrangements regarding Kolchak was 
left to Janin and the Czechs. There was the 
usual shortage of locomotives. And there was 
trouble along the line with some of Semenov’s 
units. But, getting no Japanese support, the 
Semenovtsi were quickly ejected. At last the 
High Commissioners departed. 

Kolchak and his party were held on Nizhne- 
Udinsk station from December 24th to January 
7th. It was during this fortnight, with the 
Czech guard round his train and with Partisans 
and mutineers all round the Czechs, completely 
cut off from any communication with his own 
adherents, that the full measure of defeat 
became clear to him. His staff suggested he 
should remove his insignia and ask for a place 
on one of the eastward bound Czech echelons. 
He replied that he did not wish to be under an 
obligation to the Czechs. Another project was 
to leave the train and trek southwards across 
the two hundred and fifty miles of frozen steppe 
into Mongolia. 

However, on the 4th, as we have seen, he 
applied for Allied protection and released his 
escort from their allegiance. On the 5th or 6th 
new orders were received from Irkutsk : the 
Admiral must travel in one railway car and 
limit his entourage to such as this one car 
could hold. A second-class passenger car was 
produced and arranged for the journey. 
Kolchak occupied one coupé. Some sixty 
officers were accommodated in the others. 
The American, British, French, Japanese and 
Czech flags were affixed. The train, with its 
Czech guard, left Nizhne-Udinsk station on 
January 7th. 

The three hundred miles from Nizhne- 
Udinsk to Glaskov were covered in eight days. 
There were hostile demonstrations at various 
points along the line, but apparently no real 
threat of an attack. The passengers discussed 
their ultimate destination, and talked of money 
problems. With all the graft and speculation 


' that had been going on around him, the 


ex-Supreme Ruler’s private fortune amoun- 
ted to a mere 30,000 depreciated Omsk 
roubles. 

At Innokentievskaia there was a long wait. 
Repeated attempts were made to contact Janin, 
but it appeared that he had left Irkutsk. It was 
late at night when the train moved on to 


Glaskov. There were few people on the station, 
The Train Commandant went off to report to 
Syrovy. He returned to say his instructions 
were to hand over the Admiral to the local 
authorities. Kolchak asked : “ In other words, 
the Allies are betraying me ?” No reply was 
given. Representatives of the Political Centre 
arrived with an escort and took over their 
prisoner against a signed receipt. He was 
marched across the frozen Angara where a car 
was waiting to take him to the prison. 

The fact was that the Political Centre’s own 
position was precarious. They had no control 
over the masses in the town or over the un- 
disciplined Partisans who were flocking in, 
An appeal to the Bolsheviks to take part in the 
government had been refused. And there were 
the missing hostages. Ugly rumours had begun 
to spread. On January 9th it was learnt from 
Semenovtsi prisoners that, on the morning of 
the 6th, they had all been murdered on a ship 
on the lake by a Semenov security squad. A 
full account appeared in the Ceskoslovensky 
Dennik of the roth. It created an upsurge of 
anger and a bitter clamour for revenge. The 
perpetrators were out of reach. Kolchak was 
not. And so, in the words of a Soviet historian, 
“The Political Centre, whose leaders had 
recently assured the Allies that no harm would 
come to the person of Kolchak, were now 
categorically forced to demand his handing over 
to their prosecutors.” 

Janin tells us that by January 7th his staff 
were worried about his health and were pressing 
him to go eastwards to recuperate. He yielded 
to their concern, and arrived at Verkhne- 
Udinsk on the 13th. On the following day 
there occurred what, he tells us, he had been 
gloomily anticipating. He was called to the 
direct wire by Syrovy in Irkutsk, who reported 
that conditions were critical, the workers were 
on strike, preparations were being made for 
armed attack, the Czechs were in danger ; and 
it would not be possible to convey Kolchak 
further. Janin reflected. The Czechs would 
almost certainly refuse to obey an order to 
protect Kolchak. Had he the right to hope that 
they would obey and thus endanger their 
chances of safe return ? He replied to Syrovy : 
“Fe nai pas le droit d’enfreindre les ordres 
recus, et de te prescrire une intervention mettant 










































Parmée en danger. Fais ton mieux en sauvegard- 


to ant le nom tchéque. Fe t’approuve.” 
ns It would be unrewarding after all these 
cal years to attempt to delve into the psychological 
ds, background of this episode, the reciprocal 
as rancours between Kolchak and Janin and the 
tre Czechs. But it is important to appreciate the 
eir bitterness, the fear, the impotence and the 
ras misery which, to a greater or less extent, 
ar affected all the participants. Soviet historians 
alone can be complacent : “ The Allies might 
vn have saved him. They certainly possessed 
‘ol sufficient armed forces. But without a govern- 
n- ment he no longer represented any advantage 
n, to them, and his handing over gave undoubted 
he advantages, especially to the Czechs.” 
re On January 21st the first interrogation of 
in Kolchak was held by the Political Centre’s 
m Extraordinary Commission. Meanwhile, much 
of was happening along the railway westward. 
ip On January 4th the White armies under Kappel 
A arrived outside Krasnoiarsk. On the 6th, after 
cy sharp fighting, the Whites by-passed the town, 
of albeit with the loss of their artillery and 
e baggage, and crossed the Yenisei river. On ~ 
aS January 8th the Red Army reached Krasnoiarsk, 
a, advanced along the railway, and made contact 
d with the Polish rear guard of the Allied con- 
d tingents. The Poles appealed to Syrovy to 
W allow their hospital trains and non-combatants 
T to pass through the Czech echelons in front. 


Syrovy refused. A Polish officer, following the 
example of Kappel, challenged him to a duel. 
The Red Army attacked, the Poles were wiped 
out, and the Red advance guard engaged the 
rear-most Czechs. 

On January 15th Kappel arrived outside 
Kansk. There was a battle with Partisans and 
local insurgents, and the Whites by-passed the 
town and crossed the river Kan. Five days 
later Kappel defeated a Political Centre and 
Partisan force at Uk, and went on to capture 
Nizhne-Udinsk, ten miles further East. 

Meanwhile in Irkutsk the Political Centre 
had ceased to exist. By the 18th they had 
recognized their complete inability to control 
the city, and on the 2oth they handed over 
power to a Revolutionary Committee of local 
. Bolsheviks. The Czechs established contact 
; with the new régime : their one preoccupation 
was to find some stable authority with whom to 
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British officers on a Trans-Siberian locomotive 


arrange their evacuation. But from down the 
line came alarming reports of sharp fighting 
with the foremost units of the Red Army, 
Czech losses including four armoured trains. 
A joint Czech-Revolutionary Committee dele- 
gation was sent westwards, to negotiate with 
the Red Army’s higher command. 

Kappel’s army left Nizhne-Udinsk on 
January 23rd, marching in two columns on 
either side of the railway. In view of their 
privations and exhaustion the troops had 
retained a surprising degree of cohesion. But 
typhus was still rampant and the incidence of 
frost-bite high. Kappel himself was affected 
in both legs. 

The Whites on the roads were now moving 








parallel with the rear Czech echelons on the 
railway. Relations were not unfriendly. The 
Czechs would sell food for gold, and a Czech 
doctor attended Kappel. When it was known 
how ill he was, he was offered a place on a train. 
He refused ; he could not, he said, forget 
Czech behaviour to Kolchak. On the 25th he 
was just able to sign an order appointing 
Voitsekhovski as his successor. On the 27th 
he died. 

The White Army, however, continued its 
progress. The Revolutionary Committee, 
alarmed at the threat to Irkutsk, despatched a 
force to Zima, half way from Nizhne-Udinsk. 
There was a battle, in the course of which the 
Czech station-guard at Zima carne in on the 
side of the Whites and the “ Revcom ” force 
was routed. This incident imperilled the 
coming Czech-Red Army negotiations, and the 
Zima Commandant was removed and severely 
reprimanded. The White Army went on to 
capture Cheremkhovo, and, on February 2nd, 
Innokentievskaia. 

All this time the interrogation of Kolchak 
was taking place in Irkutsk prison. The inter- 
rogators, appointed by the Political Centre, 
were maintained in their functions by the 
*Revcom,” as Popov, the chairman, was a 
Bolshevik. The interrogation was still proceed- 
ing when, on February 3rd, an ultimatum was 
received from the Whites. Voitsekhovski 
demanded the delivery of Kolchak and the 
Gold Reserve ; and the evacuation of Irkutsk 
by the Red forces, rations for 50,000 men to be 
left in the city. He promised that the Whites 
would, in their turn, leave the town within two 
or three days. 

On February 4th the White forces advanced, 
and on the sth there was fighting in the suburbs 
of Irkutsk. The “‘ Revcom” had little con- 
fidence in their own troops, and were appre- 
hensive of a White revolt in the town. But 
there was no suggestion of yielding : their main 
preoccupation was that Kolchak should not be 
rescued. On the 5th the “ Revcom ” decided 
on his execution, subject to approval by 
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Smirnov of the Revolutionary Military Soviet 
of the 5th Red Army. Although Lenin had 
been insisting that Kolchak should be sent to 
Moscow alive, Smirnov considered that he 
must give a free hand to the men on the spot. 
He approved. On the night of the 6th/7th 
Kolchak was removed from his cell and shot, 
and his body pushed under the ice of the frozen 
Angara. He died bravely. His gaolers said of 
his bearing : “ it was that of the captive com- 
mander of a defeated army . . . it was entirely 
dignified.” 

Throughout February 7th the Whites con- 
tinued to attack. On the same day, at Kras- 
noiarsk, the Czech delegate signed an agree- 
ment with Smirnov to cover the final evacuation 
of all Czech personnel, with their arms, their 
families and their property. Next morning 
Czech Headquarters issued an ultimatum to 
Voitsekhovski to keep away from Glaskov. By 
this time news had come of the death of Kolchak 
and the White commanders held a council of 
war. One general wished to press on the attack 
and take revenge. But he was overruled. That 
night the White forces disengaged, and twenty- 
four hours later they were making their pre- 
carious way eastward across the ice floes of 
Lake Baikal. 

During the next two years, in the Far 
Eastern provinces, the White cause petered 
fitfully to its end. Uncer pressure from 
Washington and with discontent at home, the 
Japanese came to perceive that their costly 
intervention had proved unfruitful. In April 
1920, the Bolshevik-dominated Far Eastern 
Republic came into being. A few months later 
the Japanese withdrew to the coastal area, and 
Semenov was squeezed out of Chita. There 
were long-drawn negotiations, and sporadic 
fighting, as a series of White commanders made 
abortive attempts to invade the young Republic. 
In June 1920 the Japanese announced their 
complete withdrawal. In October the last 
Japanese transport sailed from Vladivostock, 
and a month later the Far Eastern Republic 
voted its incorporation into Soviet Russia. 


























RHINELAND SEPARATISM AND 
DR. ADENAUER 


Sir, 

In Mr. Julian Piggott’s interesting article on the 
Rhineland Republic an omission may be noted which 
may easily assume a remarkable significance. The 
author does not mention the telling activities of the 
Centre deputies Kastert and ~Kuckhoff who tried 
during the period 1918-1920 to detach the Rhineland 
from at least Prussia, if not from the Reich. If I 
remember correctly the present German Chancellor 
was somehow connected with the activities of his 
party friends. I have recently been told in Germany 
that it is this rather nebulous period which has 
hitherto prevented the writing of a reliable biography 
of Dr. Adenauer. Surely it is most unusual in 
present-day political literature to forgo the pleasure 
of writing up the life of a distinguished statesman 
of our times. 

Yours, etc., 
H. A. NATAN, 
King’s School, Worcester. 


[Mr. Piggott writes : 

. Mr. Natan is quite justified in calling attention to 
the omission in my article, Rhineland Republic, of 
any reference to the activities of certain Centre 
personalities in, I believe, 1919, connected with the 
possible severance of the Rhenish provinces from 
Prussia. This omission was deliberate, as I was 
unwilling to record an episode around which so much 
gossip and hearsay have been woven that it is difficult 
to get at a really accurate version. From the various 
verbal accounts given me at different times, however, 
my belief is that a number of leading political and 
financial figures got together during the Bolshevik- 
Spartacist revolts in Berlin, Hamburg, the Ruhr, and 
elsewhere, and discussed the advisability of prepar- 
ing plans for insulating the Rhineland should this 
revolutionary movement succeed in seizing power. 
It would be extremely probable that Dr. Adenauer 
himself took part in these discussions, as Com- 
munism in any form has always been anathema to 
him and the vast majority of Rhinelanders. 

As soon as the Bolsheviks were seen to be losing 
ground, the “‘ Separatist ” plan was speedily buried, 
and during the period of Occupation, Dr. Adenauer 
and his Centre friends denounced vigorously all 
subsequent talk of separation. Political capital has, 
however, been made by his opponents of this period 
in his career, as was inevitable, but the above version, 
I believe, accords with the facts, and possibly throws 
a somewhat different light on the episode.] 


. WHO BLUNDERED ? 
IR, 

Professor Falls is at fault in his review of The 
Reason Why. To attribute the chief blame for the 
misdirection of the Charge of the Light Brigade to 
Captain Nolan’s verbal interpretation of Lord 
Raglan’s orders is unjust. Lord Raglan was the 
Commander-in-Chief of a British Army. Are many 
holders of such a position in the habit of issuing 
orders which need interpretation by junior Staff 
Officers? Captain Nolan had, it is true, seen more 


fighting than most of his brother officers ; but his 
commander should never have let him bear such a 
message until he was quite sure that it was clearly 
understood. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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The main blame must be borne by Lord Raglan 
himself. He does not seem to have realized that 
what was clearly visible from the side of the hill on 
which he was standing might be out of the sight of 
anyone at the bottom of a neighbouring valley. To 
have issued an obscure order based on a situation 
that he alone could appreciate, and to word that order 
in such a way that it needed “ verbal interpretation,” 
is surely a piece of military incompetence unequalled 
in the annals of the British Army. 

Lord Raglan’s incompetence in handling the 
feud between his two cavalry commanders, Lord 
Lucan and Lord Cardigan, would appear to dispose 
of his claims to have had “some good military 
qualities.” 

Yours, etc., 
J. W. WHITEHEAD, 
London, S.W.3. 


. THE GREAT HEADMASTER 
IR, 

In your January number, you review Wymer’s 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby under the caption of “ The 
Great Headmaster.”” Your reviewer cites practically 
nothing to justify this, except the unsupported 
statement that “it is remarkable how exactly his 
reforms in education answered the social necessity.” 
Later on we read : “ it is difficult not to believe that 
England could have developed much as it did had 
Arnold never lived.” It would be interesting to 
know what were the educational reforms to which 
your reviewer refers. Arnold’s reactions to “ the 
old barbarous system ” under which he “ suffered at 
Winchester ” seem to have been tempered somewhat 
by the lasting pleasure and profit which he received 
from being a pupil of Dr. Goddard and Dr. Gabell, 
his headmasters. 

What were his reforms in the educational system ? 
The old legend that he founded the monitorial system 
was exploded, as soon as A. F. Leach began his 
researches into medieval Schools. As your reviewer 
implies, Arnold laid emphasis on the importance of 
religion in the life of the Public School, but he was 
hardly the first headmaster to do this. In two ways 
he did alter the system of education. First, he 
advocated the raising of the age of entry, being 
convinced that he was happier by not having gone to 
Winchester until he was in his twelfth year. Second, 
and this is of especial interest to readers of History 
Today, Arnold was “ not only the founder of the 
modern teaching of history in Schools, but the first 
Regius Professor to attract an audience.” ‘The last 
point is important, since until undergraduates could 
be persuaded to study history, the Schools could not 
find masters capable of teaching it. 

I quote from the admirable book On the Teaching 
of History (Blackwell, 1938) by the late Sir Henry 
Marten, Vice-Provost of Eton and history tutor to 
Her Majesty the Queen. When Sir Henry kindly 
showed me some parts of his manuscript, we agreed 
that if a date could be given for the birth of modern 
history teaching in Schools, it should be 1828, the 
year Dr. Arnold became Headmaster of Rugby. 

Yours, etc., 
S. M. ToYNg, 
Ware, Herts. 


[The Great Headmaster was a title given by the 
editors to the reviewer’s notice. —EDs.] 
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A sacred bird-man : wooden figure 
from Easter Island 





By C. A. BURLAND 


No memorials of the past are more fantastic 
than the series of great statues—some of 
them as tall as a four-storey building—that 
greet the visitor to this lonely and storm- 


swept Pacific island. 


Easter Island 





WELVE HUNDRED MILES DISTANT from any wh 

other inhabited land, there are fifty-five foc 

square miles of volcanic hills covered on 
with black soil and dry grass—an island of grey 
skies and chilly winds, with beaches swept by a vis 
continual swell of great waves from the Pacific. are 
Such is Easter Island, a most unpromising wi 
place for human habitation. It is now used as a ste 
great sheep ranch, though four hundred natives re 
still live there in a reservation on the slopes of vO 
the extinct volcanic peak called Rano Kao. m 





Once a year a ship reaches the island from 
Chile, for Easter Island is a Chilean possession. t 
The boat stays for a week or two and then sails fig 
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away for another year. During its stay,a brisk § = n¢ 
trade is carried on in carvings and curios made | fg 
by the natives for sale against such luxuries as_ | 

fashionable cotton dresses for the women, soap, ca 
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** Volcanic hills covered with black soil and dry grass” 


which is a great treasure among them, and new 
food-stuffs to add to the normal supplies grown 
on their plantations, or fished from the cold sea. 

It was not always so in Easter Island, as any 
visitor can see. Here and there along the coast 
are stone platforms covering trenches filled 
with human bones. Beside them lie broken 
statues of lava—giant statues, which once wore 
red stone hats. On the slopes of the extinct 
volcano stand more statues, enormous monu- 
ments, some of them as tall as a four-storey 
house. In the ethnographical museums of the 
world you may see strange carved wooden 
figures and a few tablets with a writing that 
nobody can read. These also are from Easter 
Island. 

This is the setting of a mystery story. How 
came these things on a remote and lonely island 
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with so few natural resources ? How came the 
brown and handsome Polynesian natives to find 
their way so far from the other islands of the 
Pacific ? Was there any connexion with the 
civilizations of the ancient peoples of Peru ? 
Such are the problems that have been delight- 
ing ethnologists for nearly a century. It is 
fascinating to attempt to solve the mystery of 
man’s past, so fascinating that where one 
generation leaves off the next carries on. There 
is still much to learn about Easter Island, but 
what we have found out so far is indeed interest- 
ing. Here is the story. 

The legends of the Easter Islanders tell how 
in days long ago there lived on an Island far 
away in the West a great chief, descended from 
the gods, who loved a beautiful princess. But 
the lady eluded and tricked him and married 
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Heads of gigantic statues on the slopes of Rano Raraku 


another chief. So it came about that Hotu- 
matua left his native land. He dreamed that the 
spirit Make-Make appeared to him and told 
him of an island of the sea-birds to which he 
should sail. Before him he sent six scouts to 
seek out the land. Now this took place about 
the time when King Alfred in England was 
fighting the Danes, so the legend may well in 
the course of time have become distorted ; it is 
curious to note, however, that many of the 
south-sea islanders claimed to have discovered 
their islands under the inspiration of a “‘ god ” 
of one kind or another. Some modern experts 
hold that the tale of the six scouts was invented 
to explain the existence of a few people on 
Easter Island (perhaps drifted on rafts from 
America as Thor Heyerdahl did on Kon Tiki), 
before the true Polynesian folk arrived. There 


is little evidence in support of this, except that 
the chief god of the Easter Islanders, Make- 
Make, was not well known to any other Poly- 
nesian people, and the practice of stone carving, 
as of writing, was more common in America 
than in the Pacific. 

The scouts are said to have given a bad 
report, and some of them had been killed when 
Hotu-matua arrived with his companion Tuu- 
ko-ihu, in a pair of gigantic canoes, such as 
Captain Cook saw among the Tahitians. In 
these canoes were men and women, chickens, 
yams, sweet potatoes, taro trees for making 
bark-cloth, and eight different kinds of banana 
plant. They had voyaged for two months—a 
well prepared colonizing expedition. The 
success of their agriculture was evident when, 
nearly nine centuries later, the first European 
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The quarry in the crater 


visitors to the island observed neat gardens all 
over the land. The paper-mulberry trees from 
which they made their bark-cloth clothes were 
grown in stone-lined pits to protect them from 
the biting island winds. 

You might think that people who could plan 
and execute such long-range sea voyages would 
have lived by fishing, but here the Easter 
Islanders encountered a problem. There is 
plenty of evidence that the island was once well 
wooded, but the trees were small and twisted, 
mostly of the hard toro-miro wood. There was 
none large enough to make up the hull of a 
proper dug-out canoe, and the natives were 
reduced to cutting such small planks as the wood 
allowed. Boring holes in them, they tied the 
pieces together to make a few small, very leaky, 
canoes. Once the first big canoes had fallen to 





pieces from age, the natives were marooned, 
for their new patchwork ones were unfitted for 
long voyages. 

No difficulty, however, seems to have 
daunted this race of resourceful market 
gardeners. Cultivating the rich volcanic soil, 
they supported a population of about four 
thousand people. These Easter Islanders shared 
all the usual Polynesian love of living and 
respect for aristocracy. Their leaders split into 
two groups : the Long-eared people and the 
Short-eared, who indulged in occasional feroci- 
ous disputes, though for the most part, until 
late in the island’s history, they lived in com- 
parative harmony. Every July they went up to 
a sacred village called Orongo, on the slopes of 
the crater of Rano Kao, where the priests dwelt 
in stone huts and caves. There they held.a 
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Relief of a bird-man from the sacred village of Orongo 


fertility ceremony, marked by singing and 
solemn dancing—hopping with carved wooden 
paddles in two rows, men facing women. After 
the dances, they would clothe themselves and 
feast, while the priests carved fertility symbols 
to encourage the sea-birds to breed. 

In late August they foregathered again, on 
the rocks over against the chasm that divided 
the main island from the islet Motu-kau-kau, 
where the sooty terns came to breed. There 
followed a month of feasting, during which the 
chiefs and certain specially trained athletes in 
their service awaited orders for a ceremonial 
race. When the priests decided that egg-laying 
had begun, they led the contestants up to the 
sacred village of Orongo and set them off 
scrambling down ‘precipices, racing wildly to 
leap into the sea, each with a bundle of reeds 
under his arm (another interesting parallel with 
Peru !). Then they swam and climbed the islet. 
After waiting some days one would find the 
First Egg, and gently bring it back. The chief 


who employed the winner of the race became a 
kind of divine-man. The hand that touched the 
egg was so sacred that he was not even allowed 
to feed himself with it ; and for another islander 
to touch it was death. This bird-man was fed 
by a servant, and with a small band of followers 
he would travel the island for a year, privileged 
to take whatever he wished from anybody. In 
the belief of the islanders, the bird-man was 
inspired by their tribal god Make-Make, and 
had the power to make all things grow. At the 
end of his year he was freed from taboo, and 
became a respected “ bird-man-retired.” In 
his place, the new winner was installed. 

In contrast to the peaceful plundering of the 
Bird-man, the hereditary chiefs (because of 
their descent from the gods) were extremely 
sensitive on points of precedence, and apt to 
lead their people into affrays at slight excuse. 
In one terrible inter-tribal war, the inhabitants 
of a village were all slain, with the exception of a 
single family, who were away on a farm, and 
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three warriors, who survived out of fifty that 
had taken refuge in a cave. At night the two 
little groups established contact. The farm 
people lowered food in a basket, and a few days 
later helped the warriors up on a rope while 
their enemies were sleeping. Armed and 
refreshed, they exterminated the party of sleep- 
ing warriors, burnt their village and slew the 
survivors. When such massacres could take 
place on an island half the size of London, it is 
a wonder that any inhabitants survived to see 
the coming of the white men. 

In matters of religion, however, the Easter 
Islanders worked in co-operation. A great 
number of able-bodied people must have been 
required to drag one of the thirty-ton statues 
from the quarry in the volcano to the burial 
platform by the sea. The legends say that small 
wooden rollers were used, and slides of smooth 
grass, lubricated with a mash of taro and sweet 
potatoes. But for all their efforts, the islanders 
were not very successful in their transport 
arrangements ; the further one gets from the 
quarry in the volcano, the smaller are the 
statues. 

The last of the inter-tribai wars seems to 
have occurred in the eighteenth century, when 
the white men were beginning to arrive. On 
sighting the Island on Easter day, 1722, the 
Dutch navigator Roggeveen was impressed by 
thenumber of peopleit contained ; having landed, 
he saw men with long ears performing mysteri- 
ous ceremonies before the great images. The 
same spectacle was witnessed by the Spanish 
navigator Gonzalez in 1770, although by then 
some of the figures had already fallen. In 1774 
the great Captain James Cook landed. He found 
a few men with long ears, but most of the 
statues were deserted, many of them having 
been violently overthrown. In 1799 the French- 
man, La Pérouse, reports the natives as shout- 
ing for joy, and helping to overturn one of the 
few still standing images. This vandalism, it 
appears, was the aftermath of a war between 
Long-ears and Short-ears, which resulted in 
the almost total extermination of the Long- 
ears. What was then lost in the way of know- 
ledge we can never know, but it is significant 
that all the statues and the sacred wooden 
images were long-eared. We believe the 
Statues to have represented ancestors—in other 
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Polynesian Islands ancestors are similarly 
represented by stone slabs or large wooden 
figures—but we cannot absolutely prove our 
point. 

The later history of Easter Island is a sad 
one. The natives rapidly degenerated from a 
nation of proud.warriors and cultivators to a 
tribe of poor natives who bartered everything 
they had, even their women, for trifles from the 
white traders. Hundreds were slain by sickness, 
especially by tuberculosis and asthma. Then, 
in 1863, destruction fell upon the remnants of 
the people. Peruvian ships arrived on a vast 
kidnapping expedition. A hundred natives got 
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Long-eared statue on Rano Raraku 
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Wooden tablet with the Easter 
Island script 


away ; the rest, including all the priests and 
the last of the god-descended chiefs, were 
carried off to die in the Peruvian guano fields. 
Only twenty ever returned to the island. In the 
very next year a missionary, Brother Eyraud, 
came to Easter Island. His was a risky mission, 


for the remaining Islanders had no love for 
white men. Eyraud succeeded, however, and, 
before he died, every surviving native had 
become a Christian. For this conversion, they 
were more than ready, for their wars had 
weakened their old faith, and little was left 
beyond an assortment of legends carved in 
peculiar characters on wooden tablets. Most of 
these were now destroyed, and only twenty 
have endured. In 1868 Archbishop Jaussens 
visited the Island, and from one of the older 
men received a list of meanings of the symbols. 
From this we learn that the tablets were devices 
for helping the memory, and that a single 
symbol was often a reminder for a whole 
phrase. Though today we can guess the general 
meaning of the tablets, a full understanding of 
the chance they enshrine seems lost to us for ever. 
The origin of this writing remains a mystery. 
Some have compared it to the ancient script 
of Mohenjo-daro in India, but the likeness is 
not close enough to prove a connexion ; there 
are also legends of Peruvians writing on leaves, 
but none has survived for comparison. It is a 
fact, however, that the only other people in the 
South seas who brought symbolic writing to 
such a highly developed pitch were those of 
Ponape in the Caroline Islands over 6,000 miles 
to the west. 

In this century many scientific expeditions 
have.visited the island, notably those led by the 
English anthropologist Mrs. Scoresby Rout- 
ledge, the Belgian Dr. Henri Lavachery, and 
the Frenchman Dr. Metraux. They have 
excavated burial caves, collected such legends 
as the natives remember and cleared away 
many false ideas about the Island’s culture. 
It is not a remnant of a lost continent, nor an 
outlier of ancient Egyptian civilization, but 
definitely the home of a typical Polynesian 
poeple, with very few traces of any other culture 
in their way of life. Yet mysteries remain—the 
meaning of the statues, the writing, the origins 
of the strange cult of the bird-man. 

Meanwhile, the Easter Islanders themselves, 
many now of Tahitian origin, enjoy making 
curios ; they grow good crops, and occasionally 
enliven their existence with a little sheep- 
stealing. Soon their island will become a civil 
air base : may the new impact this brings prove 
kind to the Islanders. 
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By GRAHAM DUKES 











Seventeenth-century printer at work 


T IS.A LITTLE MORE than three hundred 
Jo== since a permanent newspaper tradi- 

tion was established in England. As has 
happened often in the history of journalism, 
this was an event that came about not so much 
by gradual development as through a few 
years of rapid and revolutionary change ; and 
the years were those of the Civil War. 

For the true beginnings of the story we must 
go back farther ; in 1640, news periodicals in 
one form or another had existed for a genera- 
tion and news pamphlets, reporting great 


events, had already appeared in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth I. Even in 1549, one Thomas 
Raynalds had produced a paper of Newes, 
concerning the General Councell—that is, the 
meeting of the Council of Trent—and there 
were many more. 

When the seventeenth century began, such 
pamphlets as these, with very little change, still 
held their place, The law, as it had always 
done, discouraged the reporting of domestic 
news, but an enquiring printer, in the coffee 
houses of the City, might obtain a view of the 
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International affairs reviewed 


latest foreign letters, and once such news was 
in print there was a ready sale for it. Besides 
such ventures as these, there were the English 
editions of the Dutch newsbooks, arriving 
regularly in the mails from The Hague and 
Amsterdam. 

The first signs of a fresh advance were to 
appear in 1621, with the publication, from 
several obscure printing houses in London, of 
the Corantos. Here for the first time were 
regular weekly collections of reports, dated and 
sometimes numbered ; from the beginning, 
they were intended not only to satisfy, but also 
to create, a demand for weekly news. As one 
of their authors wrote : 

*“*Custom is so predominant in everything, 
that both the Reader and the Printer of these 


Pamphlets agree in their expectation of weekly 
news, so that if the Printer have not wherewithall 


to afford satisfaction, yet will the Reader come 
and aske every day for new Newes ; not out of 
curiosity or wantonness, but pretending a neces- 
sity either to please themselves or satisfie their 
customers.” 


A typical Coranto would be made up of eight 
or twelve tiny pages, bearing on the front, in 
bold type, the printer’s name and a summary 
of the news to be found within. Now and again, 
some enterprising printer would attempt to 
establish a regular title for his series ; a pioneer 
Courant, or Weekly News, was on sale in October 
1621. Like several such periodicals, it was 
short-lived ; it was not until Nicholas Bourne 
and Thomas Archer produced on May 23rd 
of the following year their Weekly Newes from 
Italy, Germamie, Hungaria that a newspaper 
came into being which was to show any promise 
of permanence. 

Proposing to publish a weekly newspaper 
under a consistent title, however, was one 
thing ; doing it profitably was quite another. 
Fond of his weekly packet of news though the 
reader might be, he was still likely to fall for 
an old-style newsbook, whose front page bore 
promise of scandals and sensations within. 
To him, the idea of a pamphlet appearing 
repeatedly with the same title yet with differ- 
ing contents seemed at the least confusing, and 
at worst ridiculous. Time and again the authors 
of the Weekly Newes patiently explained how 
“The former news, do carry a like title and 
have dependence one upon the other.” But it 
was no use crusading against what had become 
an established habit, and in the end the title 
had to be drastically altered from week to week 
in order to maintain even a modest sale. 

Nathaniel Butter, who had joined the 
Weekly Newes in its early days, and who soon 
became responsible for its fortunes, was ill- 
equipped for his task, for he was by no,means a 
master of English grammar or spelling. Un- 
reliable mails hindered both the regular arrival 
of news and the distribution of his pamphlets, 
and every item had to be sub-edited so as to 
avoid annoyance to courtiers and ambassadors. 
Even support from the public seems to have 
been far from assured ; in July 1630 Butter 
was expressing the hope that 
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. . we may receive better encouragement 
than we have done, for we have lost by our 
publication, both our labour and a good deale of 
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money these ten moneths, which was the cause 
we published scarce one a moneth ; the greatest 
talkers of Newes are the poorest buyers.” 


On top of these editorial troubles, there 
came a tightening of the censorship after the 
accession of Charles I in 1625. Pamphleteers 
were imprisoned or executed, and repeated 
breaks occurred in the publication of the 
Weekly Newes—notably one of six years after 
it had been banned by the Star Chamber at the 
demand of the Spanish Ambassador. Every 
time, Nathaniel Butter patiently revived his 
paper, and in 1638 he was actually granted a 
monopoly of news reporting—again exclusively 
of foreign material, and with the prospect of 
continual interference from an official licenser 
appointed by the Star Chamber. 

The last issue that has come down to us is 
a booklet of forty-eight pages, The continuation 
of the Forraigne Occurrents for 5 weekes last past, 
which appeared on January 11th, 1641. In this 
the veteran journalist gave an account of his 
difficulties : 

“* We had thought to have given over printing 

our forraigne advisoes, for that the licenser . . . 
would not oftentimes let passe apparent truth, 
and in other things oftentimes so crosse and alter, 
which made us almost weary of printing. But he 
being vanished (and that Office fallen upon 
another, more understanding in these Forraine 
affairs, and, as you will find, more candid), we 
are again . . . resolved to go on printing.” 

But apparently Butter did not go on printing, 
for no later issues of his paper have survived, 
and with this brave declaration, the first estab- 
lished English newspaper faded away. Less 
than a month later, however, the whole back- 
ground was to change, for in February 1641, 
the Star Chamber was overthrown. 

In the decade that followed the newspaper 
Press developed dramatically. These were the 
disturbed and adventurous years of the Civil 
War and the Commonwealth, and although 
during this period the restrictions which 
hampered the development of a free Press were 
never once officially raised—indeed, they in- 
creased—conditions were such that many of 
the old laws might safely be defied. For two 
brief years, in fact, between 1641 and 1643, the 
regulations devised by’ Archbishop Laud to 
hinder the pamphleteers were completely 
ignored by the Press, the Court and the Long 
Parliament alike. Moreover, for the first time, 
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a propaganda war was being waged. Each side 
had everything to gain by winning a wide 
readership for the news-sheets supporting its 
cause ; each side, too, made full use of the 
scriveners and pamphleteers to spread rumours 
and false reports among the enemy. 

Yet, after the fall of the Star Chamber, 
eight months elapsed before any newspaper 
dared to appear in London ; probably would-be 
journalists, remembering the recent past, were 
unwilling to be pioneers again. It was left to 
Parliament itself to blaze a trail, in November 
1641, by sponsoring an official journal, with 
one Samuel Pecke as editor, to report its 
own debates. There had been Parliamentary 
Pamphlets before, but now for the first time 
the debates found their way regularly into 
print. The Heads of Several Proceedings in this 
Present Parliament, as it was called, was an 
undistinguished little weekly, similar in appear- 
ance to the primitive newsbooks which Butter 
had been printing twenty years before, and 
hardly more consistent in its title. By December, 
Diurnall Occurrences had become its main 
heading ; in January it became A Perfect 
Diurnall and a month later it was Diurnal] 
Occurrences again. 

From the start, the official reports were 
freely available to independent printers. So 
great was the demand throughout the country 
for news of the Long Parliament that Diurnall- 
mongering rapidly developed into a highly 
profitable trade, even though many of the 
papers which were rushed into print were 
nothing more than badly-printed pirated edi- 
tions of the official weekly. Samuel Pecke him- 
self abandoned his editorial post to produce a 
Perfect Diurnall of his own, and Nathaniel 
Butter reappeared on the scene with his Passages 
in Parliament, more fully and exactly taken than 
the ordinary one hath been—a title which seems - 
to prove that the veteran journalist was allowed 
his own parliamentary reporters. 

It was natural that the Diurnalls, in the 
course of their Parliamentary accounts, should 
have given some picture of the state of affairs 
in the country ; as time went on, a few of them 
began to print occasional paragraphs of general 
news, discreetly tucked away in the back pages. 
But when the first true newspapers arose 
a little later, they came as entirely new 
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foundations, rather than as developments from 
the Parliamentary Diurnalls. And, just as had 
happened with the Diurnalls, the pioneer was 
an official publication, the Kingdome’s Weekly 
Intelligencer, which made its bow in July 1642. 
Within six months there sprang up a host of 
other Jntelligencers, Packets and Informations, 
so that by the end of the year, the Londoner 
whose sympathies lay with the republicans had 
a wide choice of weekly reading.. Apart from 
the two official weeklies, there were the 
products of the best professional journalists, 
such as Butter and Pecke ; to these were added 
a few elegant but uniformative sheets brought 
out by well-to-do gentlemen to advance their 
own views, and the untidy, inky booklets of the 
pirate printers, which were hawked at the 
street corners. All these were quarto, eight- 
page papers ; their news was set up into type 
daily as it arrived, so that the reader was not 
to be surprised if, as happened now and again, 
Saturday’s reports on the last page contradicted 
Monday’s reports on the first. For all this, the 
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price was a penny, and the papers were sold 
by the stationers and booksellers, many of them 
to readers who would later post them into the 
country. 

For a long time, the new papers did not by 
any means supplant the old pamphlets and 
corantos, which still appeared, spasmodically 
and in their traditional form, whenever there 
was out-of-the-way news to be printed. There 
was very little difference between News out of 
the Low Countries of 1643 and the Council of 


“Trent pamphlet of a century before. Several 


reasons made for their survival. They were still 
practically the only source of foreign news ; for 
the weekly newspapers had to satisfy the urgent 
demand of the public for news of immediate 
concern, and for the time being they devoted 
almost every word to the progress of the civil 
conflict at home. Many pamphlets, too, were 
printed by Parliamentary command, to give 
detailed news of victories, trials and intrigues. 
In July 1643, for example, it took sixteen pages 
of small print to give an account of 


“* |. . two letters, the one being intercepted by 
the Parliamentary forces, which was sent from 
Sir Hugh Cholmley to captain Gotherick, 
imployed in the Parliaments Service, advising 
him to quit Werstle Castle or keep it for his 
Majesty’s Service ; the other, Captain Gotherick’s 
honest advice, in answer to the said Sir Hugh, 
detesting so treacherous and unworthy an act.” 


Above all, the pamphlets could satisfy the 
public taste for fantasy and sensation ; here 
they might read of monsters fighting in the sky 
over Muscovy, of the dying confessions of 
witches, and of other wonders for which the 
busy newspaper Press had no time. It was not, 
in fact, until the Mercuries came upon the scene 
in 1643 that the newspapers of London became 
anything more than dry bundles of assembled 
war reports. For the Mercuries were vivacious, 
outspoken little sheets, waging the verbal 
campaigns of the Civil War untiringly and with 
obvious delight. 

The first of them, Mercurius Aulicus, was a 
Royalist publication, issued from Oxford, where 
Charles I had established his Court, and it con- 
tinued for more than three years. It was 
intended from the beginning as a counterblast 
to the extensive and growing Cromwellian 
press in London; the Kindsome’s Weekly 
Intelligencer, it declared, was “a weekly cheat, 
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put out to nourish abuse among the people.” 
Aulicus itself set out to demonstrate “ that the 
court is neither so barren of intelligence as it is 
conceived ; nor the affairs thereof in so un- 
prosperous a condition as these pamphlets 
make them.” The editor was John Birkenhead, 
a brilliant young man of 28, who had been a 
secretary to Laud in the Star Chamber days. 
He was a gay liver, and, in the eyes of the 
Parliamentarians, a superficial, characterless 
young rogue ; whatever his faults, Birkenhead 


- delighted his Royalist readers with his high- 


spirited sallies at the Cromwellians. At first this 
was hardly evident ; he had been given access 
to all letters, official or unofficial, which came 
to the Royalists at Oxford, so that he might 
give, week by week, a full and detailed account 
of the state of the nation. Aulicus seemed 
doomed to be a sober sheet indeed, and so it 
might have remained had it not been for the 
arrival on the scene, seven months later, of 
Mercurius Britannicus. 

Britannicus was the product of one March- 
mont Nedham ; he had been a lawyer’s clerk 
and had studied medicine and chemistry before 
becoming official Journalist to the Republican 
cause. He set out to taunt Aulicus unmercifully, 
and within a month the whole course of the 
war was being reflected in the hard-hitting 
verbal matches between Nedham’s scriveners in 
London and John Birkenhead’s paper at 
Oxford. Sometimes tempers became ruffled 
and the phrases abusive ; but let a month 
elapse, and both would drift back to the gentle, 
teasing sarcasm at which they excelled. 


“We did him the credit to answer him of 
late,” writes Britannicus in 1643, “ and call him 
Master Aulicus, but he is fallen to right down 
lying and slandering, and like to make a fearfull 
end, and now plain Aulicus. He first begins with 
a sluggish relation of one Captain Fule or Foule, 
he knows not whither, (for his stories are very 
uncertaine), how he was in a Minister’s house, 
and how he run away, and how he left his waist- 
coat on a hedge, and how he got an ague, and how 
he may recover, Reader, it is longer by twelve 
score than I tell you ; would you think such a 
story came from Oxford, and in no better attire 
than a waistcoat ? You see what a dull lot they 
ate at Court...” 


Aulicus was equal to the occasion : 


** Most of their printed conceits in London 
this weeke are against Mercurius Aulicus him- 
self,” he retorts in a lofty third person, “‘ who 
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assures them they shall lye, raile and forge against 
him for ever, and never receive one syllable of 
answer, provided they slander nobody else.” 


Britannicus affected deep disappointment : 


*“O, what sad newes this will be for the 
stationers, that Mercurius Aulicus lies speechlesse 
at Oxford. Why, Master Aulicus, not one lie, 
not one jest more, for the good of the Common- 
wealth ?” 

The name “ Mercury ” became so much a 
catchword of the day that it was applied to all 
manner of pamphlets in newspaper form, many 
of which had little or no news to offer ; some 
were merely sets of political essays (Mercurius 
Medicus, or a Sovereign Salve for these Sick 
times). Others were isolated allegorical broad- 
sheets with no pretensions to continuity. (The 
Marine Mercury, a true relation of the Strange 
appearance of a man-fish within the River Thames 
having a Musket in one hand and a Petition in 
the other.) Still other Mercuries were good- 
natured satires on the newspaper Press of the 
day (Mercurius Insanus Insanissimus of 1648). 
And not infrequently, those intent on discredit- 
ing a newspaper would produce a complete 
forged issue of it, so that next day it would 
appear, as Mercurius Melancholicus several times 
did, with the footnote that “the paper that 
came out yesterday morning under this title is 
counterfeit.” Melancholicus itself was one of 
several Royalist mercuries which supplied a 
witty commentary on events of the day. Thus 
in 1647 : - 

**T hear of an Alderman that is run lunaticke 


—heaven grant the Common-Counsell men be 
all not bereft of the little wit they have.” 


But the greater part of war reporting was in 
more sober terms ; of troop movements and 
skirmishes ; of plots exposed, and of traitors 
hanged. Accounts of atrocities by hostile forces 
were a sure and ageless means of rousing public 
opinion. From the Parliamentary Certain 
Informations of July 1643 came reports of 
** Popish Outrages in Yorkshire ” as the head- 
line had it ; it seemed that “the barbarouss 
and merciless Popish soldiers ” had arrived at 
Bradford, where “ they slew many of the in- 
habitants with their wives and children, and 
most inhumanly they threw one child in the 
river, and they have not left one man in the 
Towne, under the age of sixtie.. .” 
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** Vivacious . . . little sheets, waging the verbal 
campaigns of the Civil War” 


Aulicus retaliated with an account of life in 
London, under Parliamentary tyranny : 


“The miseries of that place increase ; new 
arts are invented for extorting money, besides the 
dayly plundering for the 2oth part; as they 
plundered the house of three substantiall citizens, 
a boy rann through Cheapside and cried Theeves 
Theeves for which he was put in prison. Quarter- 
man the Brownist is the cheife person imployed 
by Parliament in these plunderings, for which he 
is allowed by them three pence in the pound, 
which makes him so intent upon it, that upon 
Munday last his share after that proportion came 
to no less than 15 /.” 


The conditions of civil war had led, mean- 
while, to widespread abuses of what freedom 
the Press enjoyed. Seditious and libellous news- 
sheets abounded ; a contemporary biography 
tells how “Sir John Gell,” of Derbyshire, 
“kept the diurnall makers in pension, so that 
whatever was done in the neighbouring coun- 


ties might be attributed to him.” In March 


1643, the Long Parliament empowered the 
Committee for Examinations to cause houses 
to be searched where it was suspected that 
presses were “kept and employed in the 
printing of scandalous, lying pamphlets ” ; 
the presses were to be confiscated, and the 
householders punished. From June of that 
year, all publications had once more to be 
approved by an official licenser, and their names 
entered in the register book of the Company of 
Stationers, thus regularizing what had hitherto 
been only a useful custom. 

The new laws, in so far as they promised to 
destroy the more seditious prints, were gener- 
ally popular. Even John Milton, who attacked 
the licensing system in an (unlicensed) pamphlet 
in 1644, called in the same breath for the 
suppression of Mercurius Aulicus—“ that con- 
tinued Court libel against Parliament and City,” 
or, as Nedham had once neatly described it, 
““ His Majesty’s Chiefe Lyar.” 

But legislation was useless, and by 1647 
the situation was completely out of hand. 
Unlicensed newsbooks were for sale at every 
corner, and Sir Thomas Fairfax was demanding 
action in Parliament to suppress the many 
“scandalous and abusive prints.” To make 
matters worse, Marchmont Nedham, the 
trusted official journalist, having tired of his 
republicanism, had picked a quarrel with the 
Parliamentarians and taken it into his head to 
go over to the Royalist side. His new Mercurius 
Pragmaticus was an unscrupulous exponent of 
the Royalist viewpoint, and every issue began 
with a scurrilous little poem against his former 
masters. The Commons were finally enraged, 
and a committee was set up to find out the 
authors of Mercurius Pragmaticus and Mercurius 
Melancholicus and to bring them to justice. 
Another ordinance appointed Gilbert Mabbott 
Licenser to the Press, and demanded licensing 
of all publications, on pain of imprisonment. 
Even this had very little result. Pragmaticus 
went on, with frequent discreet changes of 
residence and printer, until the middle of 1649, 
by which time Mabbott, an honest and con- 
scientious man, had already resigned in disgust. 
Thousands of malignant pamphlets, he declared, 
had been illegally printed, bearing his name as 
having licensed them, to the ruin of his personal 
reputation. Barely had he resigned, than 





Marchmont Nedham was tracked down by 
Parliamentary agents to the house of an Oxford 
priest, and taken back to London with the 
prospect of the block before him. But within 
a matter of days, his friend Speaker Lenthall of 
the House of Commons had prevailed upon the 
High Court to release him ; promptly Nedham 
turned his coat again, and rushed out the first 
issue Of a Mercurius Politicus to celebrate the 
declaration of a Commonwealth in England. 

In ten years, the London Press had advanced 
a long way from the standards of the Weekly 
Newes. In the Mercuries, the first advertise- 
ments had appeared, and Civicus had become the 
first regularly illustrated newspaper. As early 
as 1643, Samuel Pecke’s independent Diurnall 
had borne a delightful woodcut of the Commons 
in session, and decorative initial pieces, albeit 
usually overinked and cracked, were commonly 
in use. Perhaps, too, the first daily had 
appeared ; the claim, if it is valid, rests with the 
Daily Intelligencer of January 30th, 1643, of 
which one issue alone survives. It seems to 
have been a harmless enough sheet, unlikely to 
suffer immediate suppression, so that it is 
reasonable to surmise that it did continue for 
at least a time. The only doubtful point is as 
to what the word “ Daily ”: actually meant ; 
like “‘ Diurnall,” it may well have referred to 
the diary-like reporting of events, a practice 
which the Intelligencer, in common with its 
contemporaries, followed. 

The penny newspaper of 1650 might be 
depended upon to give as fully a picture of the 
world as its resources and space permitted. 
In many ways, it was a better paper than was 
to be seen again for fifty years, for with the 
restoration of comparative law and order under 
the Commonwealth, the licensing system came 
once more into its own, and was soon to be 
applied even more rigorously and effectively 
than it had been under Charles I. 

For two years, John Milton held the r 
tion of licenser ; he was content for the n.v» 
part to keep a watchful eye on Marchmont 
Nedham, and, on occasion, to improve the 
grammar and presentation of Nedham’s news 
reports. There was no longer a stream of 
“abusive and licentious prints” to be com- 
bated, for they had been a transient product of 
the Civil War. Nevertheless, after Milton left 


the post in 1655, the Government suppressed 
all newspapers in the country, with the excep- 
tion of Nedham’s official Mercurius Politicus, 
and its Monday edition, the Publick Intelligencer. 

Whatever hopes there might have been of 
greater Press liberties after the restoration were 
not to be fulfilled. In 1662 the new Parliament 
of Charles II promptly set. about revising and 
renewing the Licensing Act, and with it, most 
of the old Star Chamber tyrannies. John 


Birkenhead, the former editor of the Royalist 
Mercury during the Civil War, now became 
Press Licenser, with a monopoly of news 
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reporting in his two official journals. They were 
meagre productions, compared with the news- 
books of twenty years before ; no trace of 
humour enlivened their eight small pages, in 
which the news, set in a large type, was liber- 
ally spaced. In due course, Birkenhead was 
succeeded by Roger L’Estrange. 

From then onwards, there was little hope of 
progress. L’Estrange had shown himself an 
ambitious man, intent only on ensuring the 
success of his own ventures, and prepared to 
take extreme measures against any who stood 
in his way. He had procured his position by 
virtue of publishing a vicious attack on the evils 
of an unbridled Press, and by bringing this dis- 
creetly before the eyes of the Court. Once 
established in office, he set about suppressing 
all illegal rivalry to the two official weeklies, 
by now known as the Intelligencer and the 
Newes. With the enthusiastic help of Chief 
Justice Hyde, independent printers were 
mercilessly hunted down and executed for 
anything suggestive of a contravention of the 
Press Laws. 

The fact that the most important newspaper 
development of the period—the birth of the 
London Gazette in 1655—occurred under 
L’Estrange was in no way due to his efforts. 
It happened, indeed, in the face of his violent 
opposition, for the Court was the one authority 
that dared to defy the licenser. It was in 
November 1665, with Royalty at Oxford, to 
avoid the Plague-ridden life of the capital, that 
Charles II commissioned a local printer to 
bring out the thrice-weekly Gazette, so that 
there would be no need to rely on the con- 
taminated news journals from London. 
L’Estrange was furious—the more so when his 
old enemy Thomas Newbolt, who had once 

produced tracts for the Republican Govern- 
_ ment, was in due course authorized to produce 
a London edition of the Gazette. Within a 
year, the Licenser’s two papers had collapsed, 
unable to rival the brief but authoritative and 
comprehensive reports of the new journal. 
Thus for the next twenty-five years, with the 
exception of a short period when the Licensing 
Act lapsed during the last years of Charles II’s 
reign, the London Gazette, reporting almost 
exclusively Court and foreign news, was the 
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only regularly produced newspaper in the 
kingdom. 

Vigorous persecution of the Press continued 
throughout the reign of James II ; but it was 
to be the final struggle of the champions of 
censorship and suppression. On the very day 
that James fled the country in 1688, three 
independent newspapers appeared in London ; 
seven years later, the Licensing Act, which had 
fallen gradually into disuse under William and 
Mary, was for the last time abandoned. 

Thus it was that by the end of the century 
the newspaper Press had crept painfully back 
to the point of development which it had once 
before reached, at the end of the Civil War, 
Again there was a permanent and regular Press 
in London, providing a full and competitive 
service of news, from Muscovy to the American 
Colonies. Now, too, there were signs of pro- 
gress in other directions. The first commercial 
paper was printed ; the first newspaper for 
women ; and even, in the remarkable Athenian 
Mercury, the first paper to offer its readers a 
“Personal Problems Advice” service. The 
Post Boy of 1696 made a brave four-day venture 
into daily journalism, a venture which was to 
come to fruition with the founding, in 1702, of 
the Daily Courant. 

Most important of all, the Press had achieved 
its fundamental freedoms, and the Newspaper 
Taxes—the “‘ Taxes on Knowledge ”—had not 
yet arrived to add burdens to the work of the 
news printers. One truth had emerged from the 
Civil War of sixty years before ; that was a 
recognition that, free or controlled, and for 
good or for mischief, the Press could be a 
powerful force in the affairs of the nation. 
The scriveners of Grub Street were not loved, 
but their power had come to be respected ; it 
was a lesson that, once learnt, was unlikely to 
be forgotten again. Now, as the century closed, 
the Press had become firmly established, not 
only as a force, but as a necessary force, in the 
life of the capital and provinces. Thereby the 
foundation had been laid for the establishment 
of the daily morning Press, and of the great 
thrice-weekly evening newspapers. It was 
around those two institutions that during the 
following century the spectacular development 
of the English Newspaper was to take place. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 
“ ANATURAL EUROPEAN” 


METTERNICH. By Constantine De Grunwald. 

(Falcon Press. 21s.) 

“ For a long while,” Metternich told the Duke of 
Wellington some time after 1815, “‘ Europe has had 
for me the value of a country.” This was a sentiment, 
even a creed, perfectly fitting to a man of Met- 
ternich’s birth and generation. A Catholic aristocrat, 
born sixteen years before the French Revolution in 
the Rhenish provinces of what was still the Holy 
Roman Empire, Metternich was a natural European. 
That in later life he should become the first Minister 
of the Emperor of Austria was again a natural result 
of the total absence in his make-up of nationalistic 
compulsion ; the universalism of the eighteenth 
century, re-inforced, in his as in so many other cases, 
by his Catholicism, robbed this circumstance of the 
element of the unusual and exceptional with which 
it has impressed his later biographers. The true 
aristocrat before the French Revolution was nowhere 
a foreigner ; and it will be remembered that the 
French Revolution reached Vienna rather late, if 
indeed at all. It is therefore a distortion to admire 
Metternich as a “‘ good European,” although we 
may, and should, envy him for his life-long freedom 
from the disease of nationalistic egoism and narrow- 
ness. To be born the heir to a great and glorious 
tradition is a piece of good fortune, but not by itself 
a merit ; what we watch with interest and fascination 
is the process of turning the great inheritance to some 
lasting account. And Metternich’s long labours as 
one of the arch-types of European statecraft in the 
age of Napoleon and after still present an extremely 
controversial spectacle. 

M. de Grunwald’s book will be found helpful 
by interested spectators. It is a new book only in 
the sense that it has now been translated into English; 
the author would appear to have published it before 
the war in French which is not his mother tongue. 
He has had some very original ideas on where to look 
for new material, or at least for new evidence on old 
facts, and he has made the most of certain European 
archives which today, it must be feared, would no 
longer be easily available. 

English admirers of Metternich’s will probably 
feel grateful to this author for guiding them with so 
much simplicity and modesty through the winding 
corridors and labyrinthine architecture of Metter- 
nich’s long and tortuous life : for they will remember 
the severe and strenuous lesson which the late Mr. 
Algernon Cecil wished to teach them on the basis of 
this same life. In M. de Grunwald’s pages they will 
encounter the many changing surfaces of Metter- 
nich’s career, with much new light shining on certain 
hitherto neglected corners. Mr. Cecil’s was, of 
course, the more profound, the more stimulating 
study ; and it is in passing worth remembering that 
he re-issued it with a new introduction in 1943 at a 
time when in this country the first doubts concerning 
the Russian Alliance against Hitler were hardening 
into uneasiness. In that introduction Mr. Cecil told 
us that this time England would find it an immeasur- 
ably difficult undertaking to save Europe by her 
example, unless “‘ Europe should give her, for some 
Wellington still to be found, a Metternich in 
exchange.” That strange sentence marks, perhaps, 
the utmost limit to the right which the swinging 
pendulum of Metternich’s surviving fame is ever 
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likely to reach. Formerly Metternich’s judges, both 
contemporary and posthumous, were perhaps more 
influenced by such facts as his imprisoning at the 
Spielberg of Federigo Confalioneri and other heroes 
of the Risorgimento ; or his hunting Byron and the 
Gamba family from city to city in Austrian Italy ; 
or his forbidding so mild and progressive a man as 
Lord Holland to enter the Habsburg domains. 
Even Castlereagh had occasion to complain of the 
Austrian Chancellor’s “‘ inordinate taste for spies and 
police,” for, after all, Metternich, never much good 
at delegating power, was even his own eminence 
grise, as his treatment of Napoleon’s son so tragically 
showed. 

We know, almost despite Mr. Cecil, although 
M. de Grunwald now reminds us. that Metternich 
indulged the “‘ inordinate taste for spies and police ” 
in order to hold up the birth of the new Europe of 
which the signs appeared in all great European 
countries so soon after Waterloo. The revolt of the 
Greeks, for example, had no relationship to Met- 
ternich’s concept of Europe ; Belgian independence 
was a bitter blow. And soon. What went on in all 
these corners of the old Continent, was to his way of 
thinking no longer European ; not for this had he 
helped to overthrow the Emperor of the French. 
“IT came,” he confesses under the impact of these 
events, “‘into the world too soon or too late. Earlier 
I should have had my share in the pleasures of the 
period ; later I should have helped in reconstruction ; 
now I pass my life in propping up worm-eaten 
buildings.” 

If we have reason to thank M. de Grunwald for 
extending our knowledge of Metternich’s life and 
character by communicating so much that is new 
and valuable, it should be added that we have no 
reason at all for gratitude towards his translator and 
publisher. The text swarms with misprints, with 
errors of date, with mistaken identities : and refer- 
ences to certain pre-1939 events have been allowed 
to survive into this 1953 edition without a note of 
explanation. This is irritating and misleading, and 
unworthy of the fastidious and precise hero of these 
pages. It also gives an unfair advantage to Mr. 
Cecil’s dangerous, seductive and masterful study. 

HAROLD KURTZ. 


A REVOLUTIONARY DYNAMO 


THE PROPHET ARMED : TROTSKY, 1879-1921. By 
Isaac Deutscher, 540 pp. (Oxford. University 
Press. 30s.) 

Mr. Deutscher’s well-known and much acclaimed 
Life of Stalin was the first volume in an ambitious 
historical trilogy designed to illustrate, through 
biography, the fundamental problems of the instal- 
lation and development of the Soviet régime in 
Russia. It is thus in a sense a complement to the 
work of Mr. E. H. Carr, although, of course, quite 
independent of it. It may at once be said that only 
Mr. Carr, in this country, is a serious rival of Mr. 
Deutscher, in so far as knowledge of the difficult and 
scattered sources for this subject is concerned. The 
present volume, the first of two which Mr. Deutscher 
has decided to devote to the second subject of his 
trilogy, breaks new ground through his use of the 
Trotsky archives which, after so many vicissitudes, 
have landed up at Harvard University. Unfortunately 
a portion of these documents, those concerned with 
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The Nemesis of Power 


J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT 


** A long, learned, detailed and 
fascinating book .. . in all the 
literature about the Weimar 
Republic there is nothing like 
it.” HUGH TREVOR-ROPER (S. 
Times) 

2nd impression. Illustrated. 50s 


A History of France 
LUCIEN. ROMIER 
Translated and completed by 
A. L. ROWSE 


**Tt is good to have the last 
work of this distinguished 
historian available in English 
. it is deeply rooted in 
scholarship and admirably 

balanced in judgement.” 
Times Literary Supplement 
Illustrated. 30s. 


“The Origins of the 
Labour Party, 1880-1900 


HENRY PELLING 


A detailed examination of the 
origins, growth, and structure 
of the Socialist. societies and 
individual trade unions during 
the most crucial period of 
Labour political history. 
Illustrated. 21s. 


American-Russian 
Relations, 1781-1947 


WILLIAM APPLEMAN 
WILLIAMS 


In this book the author traces 
the many failures and few 
faltering steps which mankind 
has made towards the attain- 
ment of peace—from Greek 
and Roman times to the 
United Nations. 28s. 
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Trotsky’s activities in exile, are closed to research 
until 1980, so that in his next volume Mr. Deutscher 
will be deprived of the opportunity to use them, 
In the present work, however, this disadvantage does 
not apply, and we have what may be regarded as the 
definitive life of Trotsky in the years of his ascent 
and of his wielding of power. To some extent, of 
course, the form of biographical trilogy which Mr. 
Deutscher has adopted makes demands on the 
reader. In this period, for instance, it is often 
difficult to disentangle the activities of Trotsky from 
those of Lenin, whether or not they were at a par- 
ticular time collaborating or in opposition to each 
other, and we must wait for the volume on Lenin 
himself before the picture as Mr. Deutscher sees it is 
completely filled in. But this volume has a compre- 
hensive advantage in that Trotsky is obviously, as 
one might expect, Mr. Deutscher’s favourite among 
his three subjects, and the work is written as it were 
from inside, in a way which was not true of Stalin 
and perhaps will not be true of Lenin either. 


The figure of the cultured revolutionary intel- 
lectual, regarding his own movement as entitled to 
benefit from the most advanced currents in thought 
and culture, wherever they might be found, is one 
that obviously makes a direct appeal to Mr. 
Deutscher. On the other hand, he approaches him 
free from the prepossessions of more partisan writers. 
He is capable of giving him his due place in the whcle 
Bolshevik s*torv, as is not possible to those writers 
whose approach is coloured by the Stalinist myth— 
one thinks, for instance, of a book like Mr. 
Christopher Hill’s Lenin—and at the same time he 
can see how both some aspects of Trotsky’s thought 
and some of Lenin’s went into making the final 
Stalinist svnthesis. His admiration for Trotsky does 
not lead him, on the other hand, into claiming infal- 
libility for’ him at any point, and he is well aware 
of his hero’s besetting weakness, that of carrying the 
logic of an immediate situation to a point at which it 
loses contact with reality. As, for instance, during 
the period of “ war-communism.” Nevertheless, 
Mr. Deutscher’s capacity for holding the balance 
between the rival leaders and factions in what went 
to make up the triumphant revolutionary movement 
does not extend to that movement’s opponents. 
Other Russian parties, including the Mensheviks 
after Trotsky’s breach with them, as well as the 
socialist movements of the West, are seen almost 
exclusively through Trotsky’s eyes, and Mr. 
Deutscher’s work is likely to be criticized together 
with Mr. Carr’s as being only a partial account of 
the whole historical development which must take 
into account more than one side of the successive 
conflicts of which it was made up. 


Mr. Deutscher has clearly a very well worked 
out theory to explain the course of the Russian 
Revolution as a whole. This theory has been more 
explicitly stated in his recent journalistic writings 
on contemporary Soviet affairs than in his historical 
works, but it underlies the latter as well. To put.it 
at its simplest, it is that the idea of a Marxist pro- 
letarian revolution is fundamentally a good one, and 
that if this in Russia led to the imposition of a terror 
from which the working class has itself been the 
principal sufferer, this is due to some inherent 
qualities of the Russian scene itself rather than to 
any fault in the general ideas of the revolutionaries. 
It was “‘ backward ” Russia, which had too small a 
proletariat to carry out the Revolution completely, 
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and which therefore drove the Bolshevik party into 
what Trotsky himself characterized as “ sub- 
stitutism ’”—namely, the substitution of the Party 
for the class which it claimed to lead—that was 
responsible for everything that went wrong ; and 
Mr. Deutscher emphasizes the reluctance of Trotsky 
in 1917 to face the prospect that the Revolution 
might be successful in Russia and in Russia only. 
Once this had happened, however, the second stage 
in “ substitutism ” occurred ; that is to say, the 
Party identified itself with the State and assumed the 
right to govern, if necessary against the very class in 
whose name it had taken power. By 1920 as Mr. 
Deutscher admits, the Russian working class, what- 
ever may have been true in 1917, no longer supported 
the régime. One can either assume that genuine 
belief in their responsibility to the revolution led the 
Soviet rulers to cling to power in this situation, or 
one may take the more mundane view that no wielders 
of power ever relinquish it voluntarily. 

Mr. Deutscher takes the former view, partly 
because he cherishes a naive belief in the superior 
virtues of proletariats, and particularly of the Russian 
proletariat of 1917, and partly because he belongs to 
the school of historians whose ideas permit them to 
personify history itself as an active force. When 
discussing, for instance, the over-optimism of the 
Bolshevik leaders about the Revolution in the West 
he says, “‘ The fact was that the whole dynamic of 
Russian history was impelling them, their party, 
and their country towards this revolution, and that 
they needed a world-embracing hope to accomplish 
the world-shaking deed. History produced the great 
illusion and planted and cultivated it in the brains 
of the most realistic leaders when she needed the 
motive power of illusion to further her own work.” 

Historians less conscious of such immanent forces 
may remark that the story is distorted by Mr. 
Deutscher’s persistent refusal to face the fact that 
the Russian Revolution was the work of only a 
minority within a minority, with no more right than 
any other minority to seek power by force and to 
maintain it, as it was maintained, by terror. The 
Bolshevik leaders by 1920 had to keep power not in 
order to defeat ‘* counter-revolution ” but because 
steps through blood cannot be retraced except in 
the study. There is no need to palliate the enormities 
of Russian Tsarism ; nevertheless there was, even 
under Tsarism, a greater measure of humanity that 
Russia has known since the advent of Trotsky and 
his friends. The historian who would do justice to 
the whole theme would be one who would call into 
question the whole fundamental view that a Marxist 
proletarian revolution can be an agent of social 


progress e 
Max BELOFF. 


MAKERS OF THE PROTECTORATE 


CROMWELL’S GENERALS. By Maurice Ashley. 256 pp. 
(Cape. 21s.) 
_ Dr. Ashley modestly hopes that this work, while 
intended for the general reader, will hold some 
interest for the specialist as well. It is a bold man 
nowadays who tries to straddle the gap which yawns 
sO menacingly between these two groups ; many 
have lost their balance and disappeared, regretted by 
neither. But Dr. Ashley has all the qualifications. 
He writes wittily and well ; he has a command of 
the sources which many specialists might envy ; 
disciplined both in research and in journalism, his 
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work sets a standard of readable competence which, 
though common enough in the days of such great 
amateurs as Sanford, is now rarely attained by 
historians. This book will be read with pleasure and 
profit by everyone except, possibly, two dozen 
experts. They will deny that it should ever have 
been written. 

The title is a little deceptive. Certainly the book 
consists of a series of chapters on Cromwell’s 
Generals, from Fairfax (who was one of them only 
in the sense in which Lord Alexander of Tunis was 
one of mine) through Ireton, Lambert and the rest 
to Monck. But if that were all it would be a tedious 
volume. Desborough and Overton, Fleetwood and 
Whalley and Okey do not emerge from these or from 
any other pages as figures of lively historical interest 
—though a more profound study of their papers and 
families than Dr. Ashley here attempts might 
possibly show them to be so. Rather they are used, 
as the author used six American presidents in an 
earlier work, as pegs on which to hang a narrative ; 
in this instance of English history from 1650, when 
Cromwell took over command of the Common- 
wealth’s Army and led it up to Scotland to fight 
the King, till 1660, when Monck brought the only 
disciplined units which remained of that Army down 
from Scotland to restore him to his throne. By 
using this method the author can cast his net as 
widely in the sea of politics as he feels inclined, and 
treat the more significant of his characters at the 
length which they deserve. 


In many ways Cromwell’s relations with his 
lieutenants lend themselves to a consecutive survey 
of this kind. Ireton seems to have dominated him 
from 1647-9, during the inter-war period of debates 
and paper constitutions, and after Ireton’s death in 
Ireland Cromwell’s thought was shaped —if 
“‘ shaped ” is the mot juste—by the fanatical mystic 
Harrison. Blake dominated the whole period of the 
Dutch wars ; and Harrison’s disgrace left the field 
open to Lambert with his Instrument of Govern- 
ment. But Lambert could not influence Cromwell 
so decisively as had his predecessors ; perhaps he 
was too obviously ambitious ; and once Cromwell 
was established as the head of a civilian constitution, 
however intermittent its nature and however military 
its support, he came under the influence of men whose 
subtlety, moderation and common sense _ nearly 
weaned him from the Army altogether. That indeed 
is where the structure of this book is slightly unsound. 
The story of the Protectorate cannot be told simply 
in terms of courtiers like Desborough and Fleetwood, 
of disgruntled conspirators like Overton, or of 
commissars like Whalley and Barkestead and Goffe. 
In City and Parliament, in Court and in country the 
civilians were asserting their control—men such as 
Broghill and Lisle, Whitelocke and Thurloe, 
Downing, Ashley Cooper and Christopher Packe. 
It was the masterpiece of Monck’s shrewdness to 
have allied himself with such men as these and not, 
as had Lambert, with the well-meaning but un- 
popular Hesilrige and Vane. Or should one praise 
their shrewdness in getting hold of him ? In his 
chapter on Monck, perceptive and accurate as it is, 
Dr. Ashley perhaps overestimates his hero’s influence 
on events. 

The book is beautifully produced. The biblio- 
graphies are helpful and not intimidating. But it is 
not enough to say tout court, even in a work intended 
for the general reader, “‘ Some unpublished papers 
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fof Fairfax) are in the British Museum and the 
Bodleian.” If manuscripts are to be mentioned 
at all, we should be told more precisely where to 
find them. 

MICHAEL Howarb. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


INGRES. By Georges Wildenstein, 245 pp. (Phaidon 

Press. £2 15s.) 

In his reminiscences, Anatole France describes 
how, as a very young man, he had secured a seat in a 
crowded theatre when he was tapped on the arm and 
saw an elderly gentleman looming grandly over him. 
“ Fe suis le pere Ingres,” said the stranger : at which 
the youth unquestioningly gave up his seat and the 
patriarch silently occupied it. Such was the authority 
exercised by an artist, of whom Delécluze wrote that 
he was “one of those men who has been put on 
earth as one casts a bronze statue,” and of whom 
Théophile Gautier remarked that he was among the 
few chosen creators endowed with the strength of 
purpose to follow a single idea throughout their 
whole existence. This splendid addition to the 
admirable Phaidon Series illustrates both the single- 
ness of the painter’s aim and the versatility of his 
achievement. Ingres was at once a highly gifted 
historical painter (who, in turn, lent his genius to the 
régimes of Napoleon I, Charles X and Louis- 
Philippe) and an exquisitely accomplished portrait- 
painter. He had inherited the Classicism of David 
but incorporated it in the Romanticism of the early 
nineteenth century, so that in 1833 Emile Deschamps 
wrote to assure him that he was remembered and 
honoured “‘ like an invisible god ”’ at all the reunions 
of the young Romantic poets“ . . . That is what 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Alfred de Vigny, Sainte- 
Beuve . . . would say to you.” The present volume, 
which includes an introduction by Georges Wilden- 
stein, a catalogue raisonné and 180 plates, 8 in colour, 
can be warmly recommended to every lover of 
European art. Ingres was, of course, a prolific 
draughtsman, and some of his finest drawings are 
reproduced here. It would be interesting to know 
how many more—sketches of visitors to Rome, 
executed during his stay there—are still hidden away 
in the archives of English country houses. 


DEVON. By W. G. Hoskins, 600 pp. 58 plates, 18 
maps. (Collins. 42s.) 

This volume makes an excellent addition to the 
publishers’ ambitious New Survey of England, 
generally edited by Professor Jack Simmons, of which 
the first instalment, Middlesex, was noticed in 
History Today during August, 1953. Like its pre- 
decessor, it is a synthesis of research. While 200 
pages of Part Two are devoted to a gazetteer, Part 
One is historical, sociological and topographical, 
Tanging in scope from a description of Dartmoor 
and pre-historic hill-forts to accounts of local indus- 
tries, shifts of population, political activities, crime, 
education, literary and artistic records, developments 
in architecture and the growth of railways. Illus- 
trations have been extremely well chosen—often 
beautiful in themselves, but without too much 
emphasis on the guide-book picturesque. 
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HOTELS AND HYPERBOLE 





Provident people plan their summer holidays well 
in advance and in this they are assisted—up to a 
point—by the idylls in the brochures of the travel 
agencies. The language in which these are 
| composed can only be described as rhapsodic ; 
but one formula used to occur which always had 





a slightly equivocal ring. Comfort anglais sounds 


she ate oe oe of fee ofe oh te th oh ote ete te te ete RSs 


on the face of it like a contradiction in terms ; for 
the English, with their absurd licensing laws, 
their draughts and their defeatist cooking are 
widely believed to have a genius for making 
themselves uncomfortable. Yet by continental 
hoteliers the phrase was not used ironically ; it 
signified their readiness to provide what we 
picturesquely call a “ cooked breakfast” and also 
the eccentric repast known to them as le five-o’clock. 
Comfort anglais seldom appears among the 
hotelier’s blandishments now. Nevertheless, the 
British still travel and, as the year advances re- 
luctantly into spring, many of us immerse our- 
selves hopefully in the business of planning a 
summer excursion to the Continent. And, as 
we pore over the brightly-coloured pamphlets, 
we cannot help wondering how illusory are the 





amenities offered by the various caravanserais. 
Will the terrace agreable be a spacious pleasaunce 
commanding unrivalled views or is it merely a 
bit of the pavement with an awning stretched 
over it? We shall not find out till we get 
there ; and often this is just as well. 
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THE ART OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. By J. T. Hooper 
and C. A. Burland. 168 pp. (Fountains Press, 
42s.) 

For some thirty years Mr. J. T. Hooper has been 

a collector of the “‘ idols, masks and sculptures ” of 
primitive peoples—especially those of the Pacific 
islands ; the present volume, splendidly illustrated 
with 116 plates of the best specimens in his collection, 
combines an introduction to the aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of primitive art with an outline of its ethnological 
significance. Mr. C. A. Burland contributes nine 
chapters in which he examines the motives that lie 
behind the primitive artist’s work, and describes the 
diffusion of early cultures; Mr. J. T. Hooper 
supplies six further chapters of notes on the ethno- 
logical background. The whole is admirably 
designed to interest the general reader. 


ENGLAND AND THE TREATY OF THE PYRENEES. By F. J. 
Routledge, 136 pp. (Liverpool University Press. 
15S.) 

An able monograph, describing the diplomatic 
background to the celebrated Franco-Spanish Treaty 
of 1659, and the part played in the protracted 
negotiations both by the representatives of the 
Protectorate and by King Charles II in the year 
before his Restoration. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By 
Edward Gibbon. (Everyman’s Library, 6 vols. 
7s. per vol.) 

Messrs. Dent’s have republished in their Every- 
man’s Library a convenient re-setting of the whole of 
Gibbon’s celebrated book, with an introduction by 
Mr. Christopher Dawson ; a bibliography of Roman 
and Imperial History ; a bibliography of Gibbon and 
a list of authorities. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE DUTCH IN BRAZIL, by C. R. Boxer. H. Watjen: 
Das holldndische Kolonialreich in Brasilien, The 
Hague, 1921; J. A. Gonsalves de Mello, neto: 
Tempo dos Flamengos, Rio de Janeiro, 1947 ; J. H. 
Rodrigues : Historiografia e bibliografia do dominio 
holandés no Brasil, Rio, 1949 ; C. R. Boxer : Salvador 
de Sa and the struggle for Brazil and Angola, 1602-86, 
Athlone Press, 1952. 


EASTER ISLAND, by C. A. Burland. Stephen 
Chauvet: L’Ile de Pdaques et ses Mystéres, Paris, 1935; 
Henri Lavachery : Ile de Pdques, Brussels ; Mrs. 
Scoresby Routledge : The Mystery of Easter Island, 
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London, 1919; Sebastian Engelert: Tierra de 
Hotu Matu’s, Padre Las Casas (Chile), 1948 ; 
Werner Wolf: Island of Death, New York, 1948 ; 
Wm. Churchill : Easter Island, Washington, 1912. 


LouIs xIv, by Alfred Cobban. The memoirs of 
Mme. de La Fayette and of Saint-Simon, and the 
Letters of Mme. de Sévigné are, of course, of the 
highest literary and historical value. Various selec- 
tions and translations of these into English are avail- 
able. Voltaire’s Le Siécle de Louis XIV is perhaps 
still the best history of the reign as a whole. 
Among other secondary works may be mentioned— 
H. Carré : The Early Life of Louis XIV (1638-1661), 
trans. D. Bolton (1951) ; C. G. Picaret : La Diplo- 
macie Francaise au temps de Louis XIV (1930) ; 
M. Ashley : Louis XIV and the Creation of France 
(1946) ; G. Pages: La Monarchie d’ancién régime 
(1946) ; L. André : Louis XIV et l’Europe (1950) ; 
P. Sagnac: La Formation de la société frangaise 
moderne (1945). 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ENGLISH NEWSPAPER, by 
Graham Dukes. There is no full and authoritative 
history of British Journalism. The two Victorian 
Histories of Fournalism by Andrews and Grant are 
unreliable as regards the early period, and are gener- 
ally superficial ; better accounts are those in F. 
Knight Hunt’s The Fourth Estate, 1850, and H. R. 
Fox Bourne’s English Newspapers, 1887. The March 
of Journalism by Harold Herd (Allen & Unwin, 1951), 
gives a good but short account of the Newspapers of 
the Civil War. The most authoritative and detailed 
history of the physical development of newspapers 
since 1622 is The English Newspaper by Stanley 
Morison (C.U.P., 1932). Less full, but relating the 
development of the early press to its social and 
political background is J. B. Williams’ The History 
of English Fournalism to the Foundation of the Gazette. 


THE END OF KOLCHAK, by David Footman. An 
excellent brief narrative is in the relevant chapters of 
Chamberlin’s The Russian Revolution (Macmillan). 
A popular account is in Clarence Manning’s The 
Siberian Fiasco (New York, 1952). The Testimony 
of Kolchak and other Siberian Materials, admirably 
edited by Varneck and Fisher (Hoover War Library, 
Vol. 10, Stanford, 1925) contains a good biblio- 
graphy, as does also J. A. White’s Siberian Interven- 
tion (Princeton, 1950). General Janin, Col. John 
Ward and the American General Graves have all 
published their memoirs. Edwin Erich Dwinger : 
Siberian Fournal. 


ATTILA THE HUN, by Michael Grant. Cambridge 
Medieval History, Vol. I, 1911, Chapter XII (Attila, 
by Dr. L. Schmidt) and other chapters ; J. B. Bury : 
History of the Later Roman Empire, Vol. I, 1923, 
Chapters IV and IX; Resit Saffet (Atabinen) ; 
Contribution a une Histoire Sincére d’Attila, 1934 ; 
E. A. Thompson : A History of Attila and the Huns, 
1948 ; Ammianus Marcellinus: History, Book 
XXXI, 2 (Loeb ed., Vol. III, trl. J. C. Rolfe, 1939). 
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—— Brief Lives —— 
Sir Isaac Newton 


E. N. da C. ANDRADE 


** Newton here lives before the reader’s 
eyes with his human qualities and failings 
integrated with his immortal achievements.” 
—THE TIMES 


** A masterpiece.’’— DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Lord Nelson 


CAROLA OMAN 


A brilliant biography of this most famous 
hero by the author of the longer and definitive 
work on Nelson. In these pages will be found 
every outstanding incident of his career, 
accurate, exciting descriptions of the great 
naval battles, and his private life. Both 7s. 6d. 
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War in the Eastern 
Seas, 1793-1815 


Professor C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON, M.A., 
PH.D., has written the story of the 
Napoleonic Wars in a single theatre—the 
East Indies Station, stretching from the 
Cape of Good Hope to China. He has used 
primarily the correspondence of the suc- 
cessive Commanders-in-Chief. 35s. net 


Members of the 
Long Parliament 


D. BRUNTON and D. H. PENNINGTON 
Introduction by R. H. Tawney 

“* Where so much has been written about 
such a conspicuous bit of history, and with 
so much dogmatism, it is refreshing and 
exciting to find a fresh wind blowing to 
shake conventions and open new vistas.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 21s. net 
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founded 1906 
PRESIDENT: W. N. MEDLICOTT, M.A., D.Lit. 


* ‘THE FOLLOWING TOURS are arranged for this summer :— 


East Yorkshire and North Lincolnshire. 30th June to 8th July. 
Leader : Mr. F. W. Brooks, M.A., F.S.A., and Mrs. Brooks. P q 
The tour has been planned to include a visit to the York Mystery plays. For the benefit of those who would like to see 
yy cannct afford time for the full tour, a limited number of rooms have been booked for the week-end, 2nd5 
to 4th July. : 


Switzerland. 19th August to Ist September. 
Leader : Professor G. R. Potter. : } 
By air from London, rail and boat travel throughout Switzerland. To places of historical interest including Basel 
Zurich, Luzern, Andermatt, Berne, Yverdun, Neuchatel. 1 


Other tours will be arranged in August, including Ulster and Bath. } 

A SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at EXETER, 3rd to 13th August, 1954, under the direction off 
Professor W. N. Medlicott. In addition there will be a seminar at YORK on Medieval Stained? 

Glass, under the direction of F. W. Brooks, M.A., F.S.A. 

The charge of £15 10s. includes accommodation, full board, tuition fees, etc. (reduced rates to members), § 

A SUBSCRIPTION of 15s. entitles a member to all the services of the Association, or one of 7s. 64,4 
to all except the journal History. 

MEMBERS of the Association may obtain a subscription to History Today on preferential terms. 
Apply to the Hon. Secretary for application form. 


For all information write to the Hon. Secretary at 


KENNINGTON PARK ROAD — LONDON, S.E.11 
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